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DEAR PATRONS : 


The contributions to the Catholic American history which 
has appeared in 'The Researches, since its first issue, have 
received a very generous commendation, especially as they have illustrat- 
ed how fruitful is the field yet to be worked and how essential it is to 
lose no more time by neglecting to gather up and preserve all material, 
which will in any way tell of the Church’s career in our country and of 
Catholics in its developement. 

So while abundant material is at our disposition we wish not to rely 
upon our own collecting to fill our pages. 

There are countless documents, letters and papers of Catholic 
historical value scattered throughout the country. 

Thousands may have but a letter. These gathered together would 
be priceless. Such documents we want copies of. Many of our present 
readers, we have no doubt whatever, have such. Will they not aid THE 
Researches still further by sending copies if the originals will 
not be parted with. Originals we will give to the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
Historica Society OF PHILADELPHIA for preservation, 

Those who have done any work in the investigation of any event or 
person of interest in Catholic American history are invited to send record 
thereof to "The Researches for publication, 

Additions are regularly made to our subscription list, and indeed in 
satisfactory numbers, considering the character of the cael S pur- 
pose and work. 

Patrons who came to us in the past years will, in helpful ‘nits 
bear in mind that prompt payment of subscriptions is the only way to be 
_ just and helpful to any publication. Even history proves that no publi- . 
cation ever died but by the neglect of patrons to pay subscriptions. Mat, 
Carey said that more than a century ago. 

If we got, within a month, the amount now due we would be happy 
and helpful to workers in this great endeavor to gather up the records of 
the Church and its people in this country. Still no one ever betore had 
such success in the work as we believe we have had. How grateful we 
are to all! 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. A, FRENAYE. 





About five years ago, the Editor REsEARCHES may say, he “‘discovered”’ 
the correspondence of M. A. Frenaye. 

Philadelphians of mature years know who he was. Others need to be 
told that for more than thirty years, he was the financial manager of the 
affairs of the Diocese of Philadelphia and of St. John’s Church, Philadelphia. 
He was wealthy, for the days he was active in, and devoted his wealth to 
good of religion. He attended to all concerns. Bought the ground upon 
which the Cathedral is built. Bought the land fur Cathedral Cemetery. 
Attended to receipts and payments. Managed St. John’s church finances. 
Supplied Bishops and priests with books, altar wine, vestments, drafts for 
money parishoners sent to Ireland. ‘Every thing is in your hands’? wrote 
Rev. C. J. Carter to him January 29th 1856. 

His life ought to be written. Hiscorresponderce will enable his com- 
piler to gather much. Ais life was ‘‘devoted to God and the Church” said 
Rev. E. J. Sourin 8. J. May 6th 1856. 

He died January 4th 1873, aged 91 years. He is buried in lot No. 43 
on 8. E. border of Cathedral cemetery. May he rest in peace. 

His correspondence numbers thousands of letters from Prelates, priests, 
Religious Orders and laymen. 

What we have seen of it shows it to be entirely of a personal and 
‘business character. The letters are from all parts of the country. In 
autographs of deceased Prelates and priests it is doubtless the largest collec- 
tion in the country and contains many autographic treasures. 

After our discovery of the mass of correspondence it was placed with 
Archbishop Ryan. Lately HisGrace permitted Rev. -Thomas C. Middleton, 
O. 8S. A. President of the AmeRIcAN CATHOLIC HisTorICAL Society, to 
examine and select such letters as were of a public character. Thus over 
three hundred of the letters have come into the care of the Society. 

From some of the letters we make the following extracts: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rev. J. A. Miller writing from Chambersburg, Pa. June 7th 1841 says 
**I begin to have some consolation for my labors here in seeing a little 
fruit. I have admitted within the last year 8 into the Church and 22 to 
their first Communion.”’ 
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Rev. Bernard McCabe in writing from Christ Church, West Chester, 
Pa. Oct. 27th 1841: ‘If you could send a few small books you might expect 
a reward in another world. The people here are poor and not able to buy 
books. I baptized and received into the Church during the two last months 
not a few in number to whom I was not able to make any presents of 
books. ; 

A respectable young man, by name George Pratt, was baptized by me 
who is about 23 years old having been brought up a Quaker in the neigh- 
borhood. His near relations, brothers and sisters, persecuted him badly. 
Whilst some of them said he was out of his mind others of them said his 
brothers and sisters should cut his throat. He bore it with meekness and 
was nothing daunted. Said he was ready to undergo any sufferings for 
the faith in which he was baptized and came the following Sunday to Com- 
munion. There is a Quaker charity and tolerance ! 

Rev. John C. Brady, Hollidaysburgh, 26th May 1848: ‘Dr. Roderigue 
tells me he gave you directions to purchase an organ on certain conditions 
for the Church in this place, 

Permit me to inform you that the difficulties of the Church do not 
warrant us to purchase an organ, although there are in our hands about 
$180 for that purpose. Should you consult an organ builder and have the 
kindness to forward his conditions I would be much pleased. More than 
$600 I would not like to pay including the setting of it up. 

Whilst Iam pastor the Church will not be involved in more debt. We 
can do without music until we are able to pay the piper. Pardon an Irish- 
man and his rude adage.”’ 

Rev. P. J. Leviz O, 8. F. Lebanon, Pa. July, 2d, 1849 sent $15 ‘‘for the 
relief of the Holy Father, the Pope Pius IX:” 

Rev. Ambrose Stillinger, April 14th 1843 writing from Latrobe, Pa. 
relative to $30 due from ‘‘this place and Blairsville’’ said ‘‘he could not send 
it.” I cannot get it. The people here, at least, are not liberal with their 
money and now we canget none unless the law would be put in force against 
‘ them. Here they will not subscribe to the Episcopal Fund, I have not 
seen $30 these six months. 

In Blairsville they will pay as soon as they can get that much—but then 
there is adifficulty there not easily surmounted. Their new Church has 
cost better than $6000 and scarcely half of this paid, will retard the payment 
for awhile. If they were out of debt they would not have to be asked 
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even the first time for it. Indeed if they donot get assistance they will be 
in great difficulty. They have paid what they could—and still the Builder of 
the Church is dreading every day the Sheriff. What is to be done in this 
case? It is certainly a critical one. In the cities there is stili some money 
but with us it is seldom we see it. Our farmers can scarcely get ten cents 
a bushel for oats. Whereis the money to come from ? 

Rev. Pieree Maher, Harrisburg Pa., June 5th 1843, paid for 25 copies of 

’ “Milner’s End of Controversy’? and ordered 50 more. 

Rev. H. Lemke, Loretto, July 6th 1843. ‘‘My respects to the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop and tell him that Rev. M. Gibson lives now since about six or seven 
weeks with me in Loretto and also that I have investigated the affairs of 
the Church in Jefferson and see no such great danger and difficulties as has 


been anticipated.” 
INDIANA. 


Rev. Simon P. Lalumiere writing from Washington, Daviess Co. Ind. 
Nevember 11th 1841 said ‘The Bishop has no money and our Catholics in 
general are poor. Our mission however is going on theincrease. We have 
in this County, six miles from Washington, the Brothers who lately came 
from France. We entertain great hopes that they will do a great deal of 
good. Ihave been very sick this autumn. I was confined for nearly four 
weeks. I had taker previous to that a missionary tour in Illinois and ex- 
posed myself or rather was exposed. I waslucky enough to get home and 
then be sick but am now well.” 

Rey. Simon P. Lalumiere from Indianapolis. Ind. Sept. 26th 1846 said 
‘*The Bishop sent me here to buy some lots. I am yet at Terre Haute. 
I presume you have heard of the death of our beloved friend and Priest 
Rev. Mr. Bacquelin. He was thrown off his horse and he died seven hours 
after. He was a good and excellent man—respected ,by all—even Protest- 
ants.”? 

Bishop de St. Palias, Vincennes April 28th 1855 wrote about society for 
aiding converted Protestants and the Provincial Council of Cincinnati 
to open May 18th. 

Julian Delarme, Madison, Jefferson County Indiana, January 25th 1843 
ordered 50 Catholic Primers, 24 Universal Readers, 24 Second Readers, 12 
Fleury’s Catechisms and some Spelling books for a School he had opened. 

They were sent March 13th and cost $28.68 as noted by Mr. Frenaye. 

Rev. J. Guiguen, Indianapolis, October 19th 1848 wrote about money 
of the Propagation of the Faith. 
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Rev. J. Corbe V.G. Vincennes, receipts for $400 from Propagation 
Society to the Sisters of Providence at St. Mary’s of the Woods, 

Bishop St. Palias, by Rev. J. C. Chassg April 16th 1856, acknowledged 
contribution from the l.eopoldine Society. 

NEw York, 

Rev. James O’Donnell writing from Salina, New York, June 17th 1837 
to M. A. Fenaye says : 

“I am now stationed in Salina a neat little town of Onondaga county— 
it is, I may say, a continuation of Syracuse—population of both about 8000— 
Catholic 1000 or 1200. The Church is a neat Gothic buiiding. I would 
have been kept with the Bishop in New York had not my predecessor return- 
ed from Ireland. Iam content and happy.” 

He mentions that the Bishop handed him $120 and said it would 
be ‘‘little enough to commence a new mission with and he says, for he is 
here with me “I will want a thousand things now.’’ The Bishop will start 
to Rochester to-morrow.”’ 

Rev. Willhaam Quarter on February 27th 1843 accepts invitation to 
preach Charity sermon for orphans of St. John’s and St. Joseph's asylums on 
3d Sunday of March. 

Rev. John J. Conroy, Albany, N.w York to Rey. F. X. Gartland, 
Philadelphia October 20th 1848 relative to inquiry as to stone used in the 
Cathedral says ‘*The Bishop directs me to say he used the Portland stone 
from the quarries opposite Middleton, Conn. The blocks vary in length from 
3} to 12 feet in length anc in width from 14 to 16 inches. It is received 
from the Middlesex Quarry Co. at 14 cents per foot. 

Rev. J. W. Cummings, Bishop’s House 263 Mulberry St. New York, 
October 4th 1847. ‘*Will you please inform any person who has occasion to 
address Bishop Hughes that Mr. Bayley is appointed to attend to his business. 
Are you right in saying Archbishop of St. Louis ?”’ 

Father Cummings, Lexington Avenue Cor. 28th St. New. York, April 
15th 1854 to Rev. E. J. Sourin, St. John’s Church Philadelphia. ‘‘When 
I was in your Church last I noticed the gong which was used in place of the 
little bell at Mass and liked the solemnity of its tone. Will you be good 
enough to write me just one line and say if and where I may procure asimi- 


lar instrument in New York or Philadelphia.”’ 

1841. August 8th, Bishop Hughes—loses his Carpet bag when leaving 
Philadelphia yesterday,—contained breviary and volume of Beaumont’s 
History of Ireland. F.to makeinquiry for it. 
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1838. December 8th, Bishop Dubois, about Mr. L’homme, Bishop 
Brute, Mr. Bruyiere and Bishop Hughes. 

1841. Bishop Hughes no particular arrangement in ceiling of Cathedral fur 
chandeliers and of course those of St. Jobn’s [Philadelphia] would 
not be wanted. 

1846, July, 26th, Bishop McCloskey, Coad, of New York recommending 
Salzer, a German architect to submit a plan for Philadelphia Cathedral. 

1856. September 29th, Bishop McCloskey, Albany, received ‘‘beautiful 
offering which your faith and piety desire to be laid at the feet of Blessed 
Virgin in the chapel consecrated to her honor in our Cathedral.”’ 

KENTUCKY. 

Rev. J. Haseltine, Bardstown April 27th 1847 pays $17.80 for two cas- 
socks from Paris. ‘‘Forward to Francis McKay, Louisville. Please inform 
Doctor Kenrick, your good Bishop that Bishop Flaget is quite low and great 
doubts exist as to his recovery.” 

1856. October, 1st, M. J. Spalding accepting offering to statue B. V. M. 
1849. December 7th, M. J. Spalding draws for $284.95—contribution to 
Pope $28—Stops Flaget’s copy Catholic Herald ‘as he cannot read.’ 
TENNESSEE. 

Rev. A. V. Brown, Nashville, December 27th 1850 acknowledges $103 
for Bishop Miles. 

‘Our venerable Bishop has been seriously indisposed for some three 
weeks. He is nowa little better but cannot yet sit up and requires constant 
attention night and day. His physician does not name his complaint but 
he has a violent cough, frequen. fever and swollen limbs.”’ 

1846. May 13th, Bishop Miles (from Baltimore) wrote to send money 
to Mr. Michael Burns, Nashville. 

1856. January 16th, Bishop Miles, Nashville—no letter from Council of 

Propagation of Faith, asks information—‘‘letter lost or they have re- 
solved to drop me.”’ ; 

1855. January 10th, Miles ackn. $330.49. Received from our society 
here for the propagation of Faith $190. 

. FLORIDA. 

Bishop Barron, November 12th‘1850 from St. Augustine, Florida, about 
altar wine and books. 

Also from Tallahasse@f lorida four times in 1851 sending list of articles 
to be sent him. 
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An undated letter from Rev. E. Q. S. Waldron (about 1851) says “Dr, 
Barron wishes to have sent him by a vessel bound to St. Marks, Florida, the 


following articles. Holy Oils, &c. 
LOUISIANA. 


Archbishop Blanc of New Orleans November 17th 1850 about the arri- 


val of Miss Lopez and Sisters. 
MIssouRI. 


Bishop Rosatti of St. Louis on March 22d 1843 wrote from Marseilles, 
France to send three maps of United States for Cardinal Orsini. 

Rev. George A. Carrell of University of St. Louis on February 26th 1837 - 
speaks of ‘*Mr. Schipper who teaches school on Sth or 9th street near Spruce 
street. Send me a copy of his Latin Grammar.’’ 

Rev. A. F. Klein, St. Louis, May 13th 1846 wrote to Rt. Rev. P. R. 
Kenrick, then in Philadelphia ‘‘The orphans’ Fair is going on. They are in 
good spirits. Bishop Barron is working hard at the Hospital. I believe the 
Sisters in Broadway will conclude their contract to-day for their new build- 
ing with Mr. Denneny. I hope you will not stay long after the Council, I 
am in good hopes you wil!l be back before all the money is gone. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Rev. William O’Reilly, Adm. acknowledges $1933.08 the receipt to be 


forward to Mr. Ghoiselat. 
ILLINOIS. 


Rev. Dupontavice, February 14th 1843, wrote from Chicago a long and 

interesting letter in French on Church affairs. 
GEORGIA. 

Bishop Gartland of Savannah wrote from Paris September 22st 1851 
about purchases made for the Orphan asylum in Philadelphia, and stations. 
of the Cross for St, John’s Church. 

Rev. John Barry, Savannah October, 24 1854 about will of Bishop 
Gartland with Mr. Frenaye. 

Rev. T. Bermingham, Columbus Ga. directs his books to be sent to him 
careof Rev: J. A. Corcoran D. D. Catholic Seminary, Charleston, S. C. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bishop O’ Reilly of Hartford writing May 18th 1854 from Providence R. 
I, acknowledges $803. ‘‘I am indebted to the society of the Propagation of 
the Faith and its kind friends, after God, for everything.”’ 

On June 1st 1855 he acknowledges $1570.50 from the Propagation 
Society. - 
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NEw JERSEY. 

Bishop Bayley, Newark N. J. July 20th 1854 about fire insurance and 
saying ‘‘We have had the cholera quite severe in Newark. We lost two of 
our servaat girls—but it has abated now.”’ 

BALTIMORE. 

Archbishop Eccleston, June 21st 1837. ‘Will you have the goodness to 
present my friendly regards to the Rev. Mr. Hughes and pray him to re- 
member his promise to send me some suggestions relative to a new edition 
of the small Catechism.’ 


1858. December 20th, Archbishop Kenrick wrote to have papers prepared 
and executed for the transfer of Church property in New Jersey to Bishop 


Bailey. 
1853. January 12th, Archbishop Kenrick does not trust Louis Napoleon— 


‘soit ’ instrument de la Providence pour sauver |’ Europe des calamitis qu’ 

on attendait mais je n’ ai pas de confiance en lire.”? 

1850. May 30th, Kenrick about Visitation Nuns (on Broad St. Philadelphia. ] 
Rome. 

Rev. Tobias Kirby, from Irish College, Rome 6th March 1855 “I am 
greatly delighted but by no means surprised to learn from your esteemed 
letter the joy and consolation which the glad tidings of the dogmatic defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of the glorious Virgin Mother of God, 
as an article of our holy faith occasioned you and to all the other true 
children of Mary in Philadelphia. 

The last 8th of December will be indeed a day of eternal remembrance 
in the Church of God. To see St. Peter’s on that morning was to see almost 

. Heaven itself, associated with the Church militant—the union of celestial 
witb the terrestial Jerusalem in honoring the Mother of Him who made 
both one by the merits of that sacred blood which He imbided from her pure 


and virginal bosom.” 
SoutH CAROLINA. 


1838. July 25th. Bishop England expresses gratitude for the exertions made: 
“I know by my own experience, that at those moments when appar- 
ently in great difficulties and bereft of human aid we labour, as you 
are doing for His services. 

Philadelphia has aided me by her example equally with her money and 
still more consoled me by the expression of sentiments so far above my 
deserts as you and other friends have conveyed to me.’’ Sends thanks to 
Fathers Reily, Barbelin and Gartland and tothe congregations of St. Joseph’s 
and of Wilmington. 
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1846. April 14th, Bishop Reynolds, Charleston, to direct an enclosure to 
Consul Gen. of His Holiness in Philadelphia,—think his pame is 


Esmond. 
OaIOo. 


1841. May 8th. Bishop, Purcell Cincinnati recommends Madames Aloysia 
Hardey, and Hogan, on way to New York to commence a Boarding 
School under the auspices of Bishop Hughes—sure that Madame Lajus 
or other Catholic ladies will lodge them for 24 hours. 

1856. September 27th, Bishop Purcell, Cincinnati from Mt St. Mary’s—-- 

“accept with respect and dispose as directed of Papal documents in honor 


of Mary the Immaculate.’’ 
. MICHIGAN. 


1836. March 4th, Bishop Rese, Detroit,—‘‘disposition to be made of cer- 
tain monies’’—deposit in Bank. 
VIRGINIA. 
1843. Bishop Whelan, Richmond Va. draws for $500. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
1834, September 3d, Bishop Conwell—asking the $50 expected last May— 
‘““My wants require it else I should forgo the mention of it.” 
Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, M. C. from Philadelphia on December 3d. 
1847 wrote M. A. Frenaye to get Mr. Le Brun, architect of the Cathedral to 


send description of the plan for publication in the Transaction of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


PITTSBURGH. 

1846. August 8th, Bishop O’Connor, Pittsburgh seeks loan of $2000 on 
property bought for $9,500—on which $3000 paid, could get $15,000 
for it. 

1846. March 20th, Bishop O’Connur, Pittsburgh draws for $1000. 

LIBERIAN MISSION. 


Rt. Rev. Edward Barron, Bishop of Liberia, was a freeholder of the 
County of Waterford, [reland and just before sailing from Baltimore for 
Liberia wrote Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia for the certificate. He said 
he expected to sail on Tuesday. (December 14th 1841.) ‘The little 
coloured boys being under measles will not probably come. There are pro- 
bably Catholics to the number of about ten.”’ 

In November 1842 Rev. John Kelly, assistant to Bishop Barron, 
wrote Bishop Kenrick, Philadelphia, that he had drawn on him for $164 in 
favor of George R.McGill on acounts of goods bought of him for the Catho- 
’ lie mission of St. Peter’s of Cape Palmas, (West Africa.) 
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On February 8th 1843 he drew for $385 and said it was to pay me- 
chanics and others engaged in the erection of the mission house and chapel. 

‘*Had our venerated Superior reached here in January or about the Ist. 
inst. as intended it would have been a great pleasure to have spared you 
your generous kindness the trouble which we are now compelled to give — 
you. The poverty &c. of the builder leaves me noalternative. Dr. Barron’s 
purpose of sailing from a continental port and of calling at Gibraltar 
and Sierre Leone has probably occasioned his regretted delay. From Eng- 
land, especially the port of Liverpool, vessels are sailing to West and 
South Africa continually and at stated seasons for our vicinity, Cape Coast. 
This was not known to Dr Barron before leaving for Europe and this ac- 
counts also for the remarkable fact that English is understood by many 
and well spoken in all the Kroo towns on the West Coast. 

We continue to be favored with good health. Nothing has so much 
annoyed myself as the inability, from affairs of almost entirely a secular 
nature, of attending properly to the duties of my vocation and one particul- 
arly, that of the study of the language of the tribes fur whom I have pur- 
posed to labor all my days in this (whether savage or civilized) world of Wo. 
We now occupy part of the Convent which will suit twenty religious or more 
together with as many scholars or seminarians. We daily expect arrivals.’’ 

February 17th 1843 Father Kelly sent bill of exchange for $126,55 in 
favor of R. J. Sims for ‘plank &c. bought of him for completion of mission 
house. He advised of draft for Capt. D D. Daily for $385. 

On December 12th 1842 sent exchange for $240 favor of Capt. James 
Daily for goods bought of him for the Mission of St. Peter & Paul. 

Rev William Starrs of New York, June 30th 1843, had paid $151 on 
order of Father Kelly. ‘‘He says that Bishop Kenrick will pay.”’ 

About June 1842 Bishop Barron returnéd to this country. ‘He gave 
interesting details of the manners of the Grebo Mendingo nations and en- 
tertains strong hopes of the success of the mission amorg them. In the 
colony of Cape Palmas only 18 Catholics were found. At Cape Mount, with 
an Italian gentleman, about an equal number of Catholics live. Rev. John 
Kelly remained at his post whilst Bishop Barron ‘‘returns to obtain co- 
operation in his labors.””—( Religious Cabinet, July 1842.) 

Bishop Barron and Father Kelly sailed ‘‘from Baltimore 20th December 
1841. They were accompanied by thirty colored persons, five of whom were 
Catholics’ said The Religious Cabinet, January 1842. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. © 
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EARLY OONVERTS OF BROWNSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annexed letter we judge to be in reply to one received from Bishop 
Carroll. It is copied from the original draft loaned us by Rev. A. A. 
Lambing. It was written by the wife of Major Noble both being Converts 


to the Catholic Church. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, FAYETTE COUNTY, 
BROWNSVILLE, May 28th 1800. 
Rev. DEAR SIR: 

I received your cordial Letter of the fifth Inst. a Dispensary for Charity 
and Instruction, we would not defer from complying with every injunction in 
it without the lest reluctance, we are sensible that all Christians are obliged 
to acquiesce in the Decisions of the Church, yet we cannot designate a Time 
as my Husband Mr. Richard Noble sometime last March went down the 
River to New Orleans with Flour, Fruit, Liquor &c., accompanied by Mr. 
Ignatius Gough, if fortune favours they ‘will do themselves the pleasure to 
see you on their retura by way of Baltimore; We had a Glimpse of the true 
Faith some years before our initiation, but when we would do good evil was 
present with us until the Lord * * * * * indefatigable efforts of some 
zealous, wellinformed * * * * defenders until Doctor Badia took us 
into the Ark from the Deluge of persecution and heresy. Wearecome out 
of theireity, I trust in God. We escaped the Burning. We submit tothe 
Statutes and Judgments of God over which he left Visible Agents who are 
the Stewards of his Mysteries by the Holy Ghost their invisible Directors. 

Since receiving your letter [ wrote to Doctor Badin, likewise to Doctor 
Helbron, he was gone from here but two days previous to the arrival of 
your letter and had Mass at My House on the 17th and 18th Inst. Mr. 
Noble has several children by his first wife, that is aSon in the Havannah, a 
Daughter married a distance off in this country, a Son married on this 
Plantation, two son3 home with us and two Daughters; the Daughters are 
well versed in the Catechism and were catechised by Doctor Helbron, he 
has three Boys more that I am the mother of, the two youngest were baptis- 
ed by Doctor Badin, they are but small, the Adults are yet without, hearing 
so many aspersions on the Faith impede their compliance, nevertheless we 
are not remiss in warning them, and [ hope Example will bring them to a 
sense of their Errors and remove prejudice. 

We have several good booksamong us and use every exertion to circu- 
late them wherever there is the least hope of Fruit. The Bulk of the People 
cannot shake off the Viper, but with some prejudice is removed and a few 
are come to serious reflections: when Doctor Badin was here last 
Wirter his sermons alarmed many and raised much inquiry. There is 
close upon a thousand dollars subscribed here for building a church, there 
would be a regular congregation of Catnolics if chey had a regular atten- 
dance. 

I deem it a courtesy that you look upon us so friendly and indeed a 
great Blessing ; so please to remember us ir your Bounty and write in your 
leisure ; remember us in your prayers to enable us to remember you. 

We enjoy perfect health at present thanks be to God and hope these 
lines will find you the same: no more at present but conclude and am with 
much esteem 

Your very humble Servant, 


ELEANOR NOBLE. 
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JOHN GRAY ALS JOHN TATHAM. .- 


On July 7th 1888 the Editor ResEaRcHEs read before the Bucks Co. 
Pa. Historical Scciety at its meeting on that day at the Red Lion Inn. 
Bensalem, a Paper on ‘‘John Gray, John Tatham and Lionell Brittin Early 
Catholics of Bucks County,’”? A photograph of the scene at the historic Inn, 
taken while we were reading, was issued for the benefit of the Trenton 
Washington Monument Fund. The Paper was published ‘in The Bucks 
County Democrat and The Bucks County Intelligencer and a part relating 
to Gray was given in THE RESEARCHES, October 1888 p. 154. 

In the Intelligencer a communication appeared giving historical evidence 
on which it was claimed that John Gray and John Tatham ‘‘were only dif- 
ferent names for the same person” and “‘that Tatham was merely an alias 
for Gray” though ‘‘why the alias was used probably cannot be known.” . 

The correspondent ‘ M’’ wrote: 

‘-On Holmes’ map both names appear as owner of lands on Neshaminy. 
Tatham in Bensalem, as ‘‘John als Tatham.’ Towards the lower part of the 
tract, near the stream, is located *‘Tatham House.’ Tradition says it was at 
Flushing, some year ago the residence of Murray McIlvaine. 

Joseph Growden was an adjoining settler. He and his brother John. 
owned a large tract of land further up the creek, embracing all the upper 
part of the township. The family residence was at Trevose, now owned 
and occupied by Charles W. Taylor. ‘This location is well known, as the 
property remained in the descendants of Growden down to about 1848 when 
it was sold with other adjoining lands by the heirs living in England. 

The nameof John Gray also appears in Holmes’ map, as owner of a 
large tract of land in what is row Warwick township. 

In the minutes of Middletown Monthly Meeting, Fifth-munth, 1687, is 
the entry of a complaint made by John Gray against Joseph Growden. 
Thomas Langhorne and Nicholas Walln were appointed to discourse with 
him concerning the matter, which is said to be a difference long suspending 
between them. The case continued under the meeting from month to month, 
A paper came from Growden which was not satisfactory. Thomas Langhorne 
died and Edmund Bennet was appointed on the committee in hisplace. At 
the meeting in the Fourth-month, 1688, the case was closed with this minute: 
‘*Whereas there hath been a controversie between John Gray (alias Tatham) 
and Joseph Growden which formerly hath been brought into this meeting, 
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by the complaint of the said John Gray,who desired to have it here determin- 


ed, upon which this meeting hath labored along time with the said Joseph 
Growden, but he saith he belongeth to another meeting, and so will not 
give an account tothis meeting, so this meeting doth appoint Nicholas 
Walln and William Paxon to give John Gray to understand how far we have 
proceeded.”” The subject matter of the dispute is not stated. 

Gray or Tatham afterwards brought suit against Growden in the county 
court, The case appears on the records, Eight-month (October) 1699, and © 


was then tried. The names of the parties are thus stated ; 
“JOHN TATHAM, pit. 
Agt. 
JOSEPH GROWDEN, deft.’’ 

Both parties appeared. The complaint and answer and the evidence 
given are entered at length in the record. The complaint begins ‘‘John 
Gray als. Tatham of Tatham house, neare Nesheminah, in the county of 
Bucks, &c., merchant, complaineth against Joseph Growden, of the afore- 
said, gentleman.”’ A long account between the parties was given in evid- 
ence. It involved the purchase of a thousand acres of land by Tatham from 
Growden to be paid for principally in goods. The plaintiff produced his ac- 
count and claimed a balance due him. 

The defendant produced another account previously rendered to him 

and claimed that he owed nothing. The jury found in favor of the defend- 
ant. The plaintiff entered an apgeal to the Provincial Court and became 
bound in a recognizance to prosecute his appeal with effect. The record is 
a curious exhibit of a trial in court, which in those days probably attracted 
a good deal ofattention. It also probably caused a good deal of feeling, for 
immediately following.the minutes of the case is the entry of a presentment 
by the Grand Jury, charging Tatham with taking a false attestation. 

The records of the next session of the court are incomplete. There is 
nothing on them to show that there were any further proceedings on the 
presentment. 

From the minutes of the meeting and the records of the Court it clearly 
appears that Tatham was merely the alias of Gray ; that John Gray and John 
Tatham were one and the same person. M. 

Moorland August 7th 1888. 

The writer of the communication is Judge Watson of Doylestown a 
local historical investigator and thus competent to know. I have also hada 
personal interview with the gentleman concerning the matter. 

We are now satisfied that “John Gray ye R. C.” [See RESEARCHES 
April 1888] was John Tatham whose career was so fully told in THE 
RESEARCHEs of October 1888. . 

The main point still holds good that Catholics were among the first 
settlers under William Penn. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE URSULINES AT KASKASKIA, ILLINOIS, 1833. 


Kaskasquia, Notre Dame de Cascasquias is one of the most ancient 
trading ports of the West. As early as 1720, Charlevoix visited the place. 
He remarks that the Jesuits have a college there. The first pioneers of the 
valley of the Mississippi were French. They retained possession of the 
country, till 1763, when it was ceded to England. 

The Congress at Washington having decreed in 1809, that the Illinois 
should form a separate State, Kaskasquia was chosen as the chief town of 
Randolph county. 

The Jesuits were the first missionaries of the place. The Sulpicians 
came after them and towards 1812, l’abbe’ de Condamine was the pastor. 
The first Lieutenant-governor of the State was a French Canadian Pierre 
Minard. 

The year 1824 was rendered memorable in the States by the travels of’ 
the celebrated Lafayette. He visited the antique little town of Kaskasquia. 
A grand banquet was tendered to him by the ladies of the place, the table 
being laid under a magnificent arch of flowers. An interesting incident 
occurred during his visit, the presentation to him of a young Indian girl 
named Marie who had cherished as a sacred souvenir a letter that her father, 
Paniscona, chief of the Six Nations had reveived from the General Lafayette 
during the war of Independence dated, Quarter-General, Albany, June, 

1778. Lafayette was sensibly moved in recognizing his letter and in 
thinking that it had been kept with veneration for a half a century, amidst a 
savage people. 

The first of the following letters was addressed to the Ursuline Convent, 
Three-Rivers, where Sr. Josephine Barber, one of the first missionary-nuns 
of Kaskasquia, had a sister. Both of them belonged to that exceptionally 
favored family of whom the father and the son were Jesuits, and the mother 
with her four daughters were Nuns. 

The other letters were written by Sr. Scholastique Neale whoee mother, 
aunt, two sisters and a cousin belonged to the Visitation Convent. 

[From archives Monastere des Ursulines Les Trois Rivieres)} 
CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, KASKASKIA, ILLINOIS, July, 26th 1833. 
My most affection Sister : 
I must say something of Kaskaskia, for you would be 
pleased to hear something of it, rendered interesting to you by my residence 
in it. In the first place, it is the most quiet, peaceable little town [ ever 
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saw. The inhabitants are very benevolent and each one seems a friend to 
our Institute. 

The country for many miles is perfectly level surrounded by a ridge 
of hills and watered by the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers. The soil is so 
fertile that manure is not used and as to vegetation, the land abounds in the 
most abundant luxuriance. Our house is large and convenient, formerly a 
hoteland is really built after the manner of a Monastery. In the lower 
story are two very large rooms one isa choir and the other aschool room, a 
refectory, two suitable class-rooms and above stairs five cells and two dormi- 
tories with passages running through the middle of the house, the kitchen is 
united to the house by a shed, and we have a large stable, the upper-story 
of which is used as a car; enter’s shop, and the lower part is the mansion for 
our cow, calf and pigeons and :n the fall, for our horse, sheep and pigs. 

This infant foundation is rising rapidly, and you will agree with me, 
as it is but a few months since our settlement here, and branches are taught 
which were not thought of in Gorgetown for years - - - 


Adieu, dear sister, and pray for Your affectionate, 
JOSEPHINE. 
VISITATION CONVENT, SAINT Mary, July 30th 1833. 
To Mother Sainte Heline, Ursuline, Three- Rivers, from Sr. Scholastique Neale. 


My very dear and beloved Mother, 

In the month of August, eight of our dear sisters left us to 

found a Convent in Kaskaskia, Illinois. Mother Agnes Brant is the super- 

ior, Sister M.— Genevieve, the assistant sister, the others are: Sister Mary 

Aloysius, Sister Ambrose, Sister Isabella, Sister M.— Helen, Sister Rose and 
Sister Prudence (touriere. ) 

The last of the daughters of our dear sister Mary Austin is gone with 
them and I think she wishes to become a nun there. 

Our Sisters of Kaskaskia have a day school numbering 30 pupils, and 
the people are delighted to have such an establishment. There is every ap- 
pearance of their succeeding. 

Education has been neglected in the place. Bishop Rosati is their 
superior; he is gentle, good and possesses wealth. Our sisters had a safe 
journey. 
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17th. November, 1833, 
My always dear and beloved Mother: 


We have seen the Bishop of Kaskaskia. He has testified his 
gratitude for the assistance our sisters has rendered him, and he tells us that 
they are doing much good in his diocese. They writes to us often, and the 
two houses are but one in spirit. The inhabitants of the place are not rich ; 
however our sisters have founded among them true friends and benefactors, 
Mgr. Rosati their worthy bishop has assured us that we will lose nothing in 
giving our dear sister to God. : 


CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, Georgetown, February 19th 1837. 
The Sisters of the Visitation to Sr. St. Clare, Ursuline Convent, Three-Rivers, - 
Respected and dear Sister, 


The R. F. Barber did not comply with your request of in- 
forming us of his suffering daughter’s state. No doubt, he acquainted sister 
Mary Austin of the situation, but she being now so far from us, we do 
not hear as much of her children as we would desire. We have communi- 
cated to this dear sister by letter, the intelligence contained in your esteem- 
ed favor. You know she is now in Kaskaskia and has entire charge of the 
school there, which is flourishing. The last accounts we received from our 
sisters of the west were very promising ; they had forty scholars as boarders, ~ 
and were progressing in their building, which gives the prospect when com- 
pleted of having a still larger school as they have not in their present situa- 
tion, accommodation for a greater number of scholars than they nuw have. 

They have found in the western wilds some benevolent, devoted friends 
who frequently supplied them with the nicest poultry etc. Besides when 
they needed the service of a man to store away or to cut their wood, these 
kind friends, whenever they know it, send their servants, without expecting 
any recompense for their services. Were we to enumerate all the benevolent 
attention which they receive, we would fill up our paper. 

The sacrifice which we have made of our valued sister Mary Austin, is 
another source of God’s goodness to them, as they find in her, that efficient 
help, which they so earnestly solicited of us. We have also lately under- 
stood, they have the prospect of obtaining several members, who will prove 
an acquisition to their infant foundation. Religious vocations are more 


rare at the west and south, than they are with us. 
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TRAVELER SMITH’3 ACCOUNT OF THE OATHOLIOS OF MARYLAND, 
1784. 


In 1784 J. F. D. Smith published in London ‘‘A Tour in the United 
States’ in two volumes. He had been a resident of Virginia but taking 


the side of England in the Revolution he had been forced to leave but later 
was arrested and imprisoned in Philadelphia. He became Captain in the 
British service and on the capture of Philadelphia became the jailer of his 
former jailer whom he so kindly treated, in return for his inhuman treatment 
of himself, that he joined the British service. 


His tour relates his journeyings before the Revolution and his career 
in that strife, 


In Vol. II (p. 179) when in Maryland he writes : 

Near the town of Port Tobacco, upon a commanding eminence over- 
looking the Potomack, is a seat belonging to the late Society of Jesuits, in 
occupation of a Roman Catholic Priest named Hunter, fn a situation the 
most majestic, grand and elegant in the whole world. The house itself is 
exceedingly handsome, executed in fine taste, and in a very beautiful model ; 
but imagination cannot form the idea of a perspective more noble, rich and 
delightful than this charming villa in reality is. 


And as the best description I could give of it would come so far short, 
as even to disgrace the place itself, I shall not hazard the attempt, 


The province of Maryland, which was first granted as an asylum for 
Roman Catholics still contains a great majority of them, although the church 
of England is the established church, to which they pay an equal proportion 
as the Protestants. There are in all probability three Roman Catholics for 
one Protestant throughout this province ; and in the counties of St. Mary’s 
Charles, Calvert and Prince George, there are at least —— out of seven 
of the inhabitants that profess that religion. 

Previous to the dissolution of the society the Jesuits had a powerful es- 
tablishment in Maryland, and were possessed of an immense property in that 
province consisting chiefly of land And slaves. 

Three of their principles seats or establishments are in Charles and St. 
Mary’s counties ; one already mentioned just by Port Tobacco, the most 
beautiful place and most elegant situation in the world, in the possession of 
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the reverend Father Hunter, who was the principal or head of the society tn 
this province ; the next is at the mouth of the Briton’s Bay, on the river 
Potomack, possessed by Father Lewis ; and the third is at the mouth of 
Mary’s River, on the Potomack also, in the occupation of Father Ashby ; 
both of the last named places are in St. Mary’s county. 

Besides these there are several other very considarable establishments 
belonging to the Jesuits, in this province where no person resides but priests 
and their attendants. 

Since the dissolution of the Society of Jesuits those that were there at 
that time remain in the undisturbed possession of their immense property. 

By far the greatest number of Roman Catholics are on the Western 
Shore ; and, what is very surprising, it was also the most violently rebellious 


‘ 


and disaffected |in Revolutionary War.—Ep. RESEARCHES. } 


The principal Roman Catholic families in this province are generally 


better descended than is common to America, where they are most frequent- 
ly ashamed to trace their ancestors to a single generation back ; but the chief 
of the families in this province, at least those of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, came over with the first Lord Baltimore, and were originally from good 
and respectable families in England. 

About the period of the dissolution of the society of Jesuits, there hap- 
pened a great confusion amongst them, as well as among all the Roman 
Catholics in this province, occasioned by a profligate priest of that order, who, 
after, playing a number of tricks with many of the female part of his flock 
thought proper to lay aside his habit and his vows, and enter into matri- 
mony witha rich young Catholic widow of weak intellect with whom he 
lives to this day, in open defiance of the Pope and his bulls, yet still profess- 
ing the same religion. 

ThisI mention as an extraordinary occurrence, so rarely to be met with, 
that a similar instance I do not imagine can be produced.—p, 184. 





THE POPE AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THE POPE AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In the Convention of North Carolina, July 30th, 1788, in considering 
adoption of the Constitution of United States, Henry Abbot said, ‘It is 
feared by some people that by the power of making treates, they might make 
a treaty engaging with foreign powers to adopt the Roman Catholic religion 
in the United States which would prevent the people from worshiping God 
according to their conscience — * * Many wish to know what religion will 
be established. I believe a majority of the community are Presbyterians I 
am for my part against any exclusive establishment, but if there were any 
I would prefer the Episcoplian, 

Mr. Iredell in reply said, ‘tl met dy accident with a pamphlet this morn- 
ing in which the author states as a very serfous danger, that the Pope of 
Rome might be elected President, I confess this never struck me before, 
and if the author had read all the qualifications of a President perhaps his 
fears might have been quieted. No man but a native and who has resided 
fourteen years in America can be chosen President. I know not all the 
qualifications for a Pope but I believe he must be taken from the college of 
Cardinals and probably there are many'previous steps necessary before he 
arrives at thisdignity. A native of America must have a very singular 
good fortune who, after residing fourteen years in his own country, should 
go to Europe, enter into Romish orders, obtain the promotion of Cardinal, 
afterwards that of Pope, and at the same time be so much in the confidence 
of his own country, as to be elected President. It would be still more ex- 
traordinary if he should give up his Popedom for our Presidency, Sir, it is 
impossible to treat. such idle fears with any gravity. —[Proceedings and 
Debates. p. 222.] 

Governor Johnston expressed great astonishment that the people were 
alarmed on the subject of religion. When I heard there were fears of ap- 

prehension that the Pope of Rome could be President of the United States 
I was greately astonished: It might as well be said that the King of Eng- 
land or of France or the Grand Turk coulé be chcsen to that office. 

Mr. Lancaster said: For my part, in reviewing the qualifications neces- 
sary fora President [ did not suppose that the Pope could occupy the Presi- . 
dent’s chair. But let us remember that we form a government for million 


not yet in existence.. 
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In the course of four or five hundred years I do not know how it may 
work. This is most certain that Papists may occupy that chair and Moha- 
metans may take it.—p. 242. [Proceedings and Debates of the Convention 
of North Carolina, 1788.] . 

In the Convention of Massachusetts which ratified the Constitution of 
the United States when the Article declaring that no religious tests shoud be 
required for officers under the New Goverment, Major Lusk ‘“‘shuddered at 
the idea that Romanists and Pagans might be introduced into the oflice and 
that Popery and the Inquisition may be established in America.”’ 

Rev. William Backus answered: ‘‘Some serious minds discover a 
concern lest if all religious tests should be excluded, the Congress would 
hereafter established Popery or some other tyrannical way of worship. But 
it is most certain that no such way of worship can be established without 
any religious tests.’’— Elliot’s Debates Vol. 11 p. 148. 

It was also urged ‘‘there is no provision that men in power should have 
any religion ; a Papist or an infidel is as eligible as a Christian” | Bancroft’s 
Formation of Const. p. 263] but Philip Payson thought that ‘‘a religious 
test as a qualification would have been a great blemish.”’ 

Yet Daniel Carroll of Maryland and Thomas FitzSimons of Philadelphia 
were Catholics and members of the Convention which framed the Constitution. 





PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1839. 


t Henry Conws i, Bishop of Philadelphia, returns 
thanks to the Ladies and Gentlemen who have contributed 
to his natural support, and requests John M‘Guigan, No. 19 
Powell Street, to receive subscriptions for the same purpose, 
and to record the subscribers’ names until a meeting of the 
friends of order shall be convened, by public notice, be- 
fore the end of this year, ata proper time and place, to con- 
fer on the subject of the contents, 

[The above is from a printed circular seemingly designed 
for a collection book, The Bishop was then 90 years old. 
His relations with Bishop Kenrick do not seem to have been 
cordial. He died April 22d, 1842.] 
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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT 8ST. MARY’S OHUROH, 


PHILADELPHIA, SUNDAY, AUGUST 20, 1790, BY THE REV. 
THOMAS KEATING. 


Who, or what but God—who or what but a supreme self-existent being, 
could have given existence to such a multiplicity of beautiful objects—so 
clearly formed into a general system, for the great use and benefit of man ? 
Examine every part of the celestial, and terrestial world—and, as Tertullian 
remarks, you will find the existence of a God or of an all-powerful and an 
all-wise Being, stamped in such legible characters, even on the most insig- 
nificant beings, that every man, learned or unlearned, may see his God—the 
Author of his being—even in every and most contemptible reptile that crawls 
along the earth. ‘‘Totus mundus inscriptus est, et ab omni conscientia 
legitur.’? ‘*The whole world,” says Tertullian, ‘-is marked with his name, 
and shews his existence in such characters, as are intelligible to every eye,’’ 
Every effect of nature loudly proclaims it. What tree, what plant, what 


shrub, or what most humble weed—from the tall cedar, the lofty pine, the 
gaily-crested elm, or the majestic oak, down to the slenderest blade of grass 
—but is stamped with the most visible marks of his almighty power? Who 
or what but a God inconceivably powerful, could have given existence to 
such a numberless variety of trees, plarits, and flowers? Who could have 
adapted their respective qualities to the different climates, soils, and seasons, 
but an all-wise Being, comprehending all nature, within the infinity of his 
intelligence, though still incomprehensible himself to all? If we consider 
the animated part of the world, what being do we find, that does not pro- 
claim an infinite Creator, whether with wings skim the air, or tread or 
crawl upon the earth, or creep within its bowels, cr even send the liquid 
waters? Who, but a God, could have given the infinite variety of animated 
beings, their several tendencies, so exactly suited to thsir nature, and the 
preservation of it ? who, but he, could have given them that instinct, pro- 
pensity, principle, or call it what you will, which leads them to pursue delight, 
and fly from approaching danger—to choose a peculiar nutriment, and keep 
within the limits of their species? Who gave the nightingale the power of 
charming by the melody of it noes, and yet refused it strength ? Who made 
the lion strong, and yet refused him wings ? Why do not cows ;ield honey— 
or bees instead of honey give milk? If there were not a supreme and infinite 
Power, presiding over the infinite variety of living beings in the world, why 
should not every country abound with every living animal? Why should 
not every animal produce promiscuously another species and its own—but 
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that a Sovereign Power presides over all, guiding, confining, and giving laws 
toall? This Power appears most manifestly even in the lifeless part of the 

world, whether we consider the circumambient air, the liquid waters, or soar. 
aloft with telescopes, to survey the upper regions, or confine our observations 

to the ground we tread on ? Why do not all the soils yield all fruits, flowers, 

and vegetable alike? Why will not every clay enrich itself into ductile gold- 

every pebble harden into a diamond—but that some great and invisible 

Author of all soils and things, gave them their respectiye fertilities, and 

inalienable qualities? Why shall certain kinds of fish resort particularly 
to certain seas and rivers, if not directed by some Maker both of fish and 

water ? Why shall the seas. when agitated by tempestuous winds, rise into 
billows, which outtop the highest mountains, and yet not encroach on the 
most humble plains, if there wasnot an all-powerful Ruler over sea and 
land, to check it with a ‘‘thus far shalt thou come, and no farther ?’’ 

How comes it, that the variety of changes in the heavenly bodies, and 
all the seeming confusion of eclipses, and contrary motions, in so far from 
making any change in them, that with invariabie order, each year brings 
round the different seasons, suited to the different climates ? How comes it 
that the planets performing their periodical revolutions round the sun, ap- 
proaching it at times, and then receding from it, never pass their usual 
limits or boundaries? How comes it, that closing with each other in their 
respective rotaticns, they still never run foul of each other—or how comes 
it,that sun planets,comets,stars,and all,have not been long since huddled into 
one great unwieldly heap of irregular confusion ? Who withholds the 
planets within certain limits, in the description of their circular or elliptical 
orbits—eonstantly rolling. day after day, and year after year, and yet invari- 
ably pursuing the same beaten paths ? Why do not they shoot forward in 
a right line in quest of places or spaces not yet explored? It is evident, 
they gravitate towards a common centre, and that this centre is the sun: 
why does not this gravitation carry them straight forward to the sun, or 
how comes it, that under the weight of pressure of this gravitation, which, 
if left to itself, and not checked by some other power, would certainly bear 
them away ina rectilinear course towards the sun, they still continue to 
move in circular or elliptical orbit ? They must be underthe direction of 
some other power, force, or impulse—call it what you please: philosophers 
call it the projectile or centrifugal force. But who gave them this projectile 
force ? who gave them such a due proportion of it, as to keep them within 
the bounds of circular progression, contrary to all the rules and laws of 
gravitation ? Who combined the projectile force, with the force of gravit- 
ation, so wisely, so exactly, so admirably that from this happy combination, 
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such uninterrupted order,and such immutable harmony should exactly appear 
in their never-varying revolutions? How comes it, that the projectile 
force is not wasted in the course of time ; who preserves it ? of this one par- 
ticular we are certain, that if the strength of all men that ever existed were 
collected in one man, and he were to sling a ball or any other substance, all 
the projectile force which he could communicate, would be wasted in a very 
short time, even if it were to meet no other resistance but the air. How 
cowes it, then, that the like does not happen to the celestial bodies? What 
answer can reason give to these queries—but by recurring to a sovereign 
almighty Power, moving and controling, by his omnipotent will and un- 
searchable laws or decrees, the earth, the moon, planets, comets, and every 
thing that moves above us, or about us. This almighty Power will appear 
still more evidently, if we examine the world in miniature—I mean in man: 
for man is a little world himself, —composed of all the elements—governed 
and moved by intellectual faculty,—and containing within himself a micro- 
cosm of all that is great and beautiful in nature. But who made man 
what he is? Who gave him a visible pre-eminence in nature? To whom 
do we owe, I will not say our excellencies, but our very existence ? To our- 
selves, is it? It isimpossible. In every other respect, far above the lifeless 
and sensitive part of thecreation, in this particular, we are brought to their 
level, that, like them, we must look for an Author of our existence and pre- 
eminence, out of our own species. For it is evidently clear, that no man 
owes existence to himself. To whom then do we collectively owe it? To 
our forefathers, 1s it? But how came the first father of us all into the 
world ? It wassurely from some supevior power, who made the world at 
large, and drew man in miniature from it, if I may be allowed such an ex- 
pression. Call this power by what ever name you please—chance, intelli- 
gence, or fate, —it matters not—it does not disturb our investigation: for I 
ask you, who made this power? He certainly, is made, or unmade. If 
made, you must still recur to a superior power ; if unmade, whatever name 
you call him by, chance, intelligence, or by fate, he is the God I speak of: 
If not we must go from power to power, and as there is no human mind, 
which can reach infinity, we must rest with a creative independent Power, 
himself alone unmade, and making all. Nay, could the human mind reach 
infinity, what creative power could give man existence if not the power of 
God or the power of an omnipotent self-existence being, independent himself 
and unmade, but creating and making all? Man, is it? or some invisible 
or visible being, superior to man ? There is nothing visible superior to him 
in this visible world : and if the existence of this world is to be attributed 
to a something invisible, he still is God, I say, or a self-existing indepen- 
dent Being, himself unmade, though making all. —[ American Museum, Sept. 
1790, p. 112. 
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REV. FERDINAND FARMER S. J. 
A PRIEST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1752--1786. 


Of the priests who labored in Philadelphia in the olden time the name 
of Father Farmer has come down to the present generation as one sancti- 
fied by tradition. 


He served God and the people of Pennsylvania from 1752 to 1786. He 
was born at Swabia, Germany, Oct. 13th 1720. Entered the Society of 


Jesus at Landesperge, September 26th 1743. He was selected for the China 
Mission but ‘‘the finger of Providence” interfered and he was sent to this 
country. He arrived June 20th i752 and was sent to Lancaster, Pa. where 
he labored for six years when he was transferred to Philadelphia to minister 
more particularly to the Germans who constituted the majority of the Catho- 
lies of the city and neighborhood. His baptismal register shows that he 
arrived here in August, 1758. On Feb. 2d 1761 he took the four vows. 

He did mission work in Pennsylvania and in New Jersey and, as his 
registers prove his presence near to the border line of New York, it is not 
unlikely that he visited the few Catholics of New York City and vicinity 
secretly, as after 1701 it was “‘death” fora priest to enter that Province. 
If Father Farmer entered it he made no record of his visits. After 
the close of the Revolutionary War he entered that city and took charge of 
the Catholics and ministered to them. He may thus be considered the 
founder of the faith in that city. He left Philadelphia for the last time to 
attend to the Catholics of New York on April 10th 1785 then being in ill 
health. He returned May 7th. On August 17th 1786 he died. 

“Dr, Carroll said he did much good’ says Oliver’s Collections and a 
manuscript of Bishop Carroll’s at Baltimore says ‘the died the model of 
pastors and of all priests.’’ 

In a pamphlet issued during the Hogan—Harold—Conwell schism 1820 
-24, Father Farmer is described as being ‘‘of a slender form’’ and “‘having a 
countenance, mild, gentle and bearing an expression almost seraphic.’? The 
writer says ‘‘My childish imagination even personified him as one of the 
Apostles. ”’ 

When in 1779 the charter of the ‘College, Academy and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia’? was abrogated by the Pennsylvania Assembly, the 
University of Pennsylvania was chartered to take its place. Father Farmer 
became one of the Trustees under the rrovision of the law that in addition 
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to the Trustees named therein the “senior pastors of the six principal relig- 
ious denominations in Philadelphia’’ should also be Trustees. Though Rev. 
Robert Molyneux is considered to have been ‘‘pastor’’ of the Philadelphia 
Catholics, yet Father Farmer took the oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania 
and became Trustee. 

When the British occupied Philadelphia (Sept. 1777—June 1778) Father 
Farmer was offered the chaplaincy of ‘‘The Roman Catholic Regiment?’ 
which the British endeavored to form. His letter on the subject will be 
found in this RESEARCHEs, April, 1889. 

Father Farmer’s death is thus mentioned in The Pennsylvania Gazette 
of August 23d 1786. 

“The Rev. Ferdinand Farmer departed this life, after a short illness, in 
the 66th year of his age, on Thursday last, and on Friday morning his Te- 
mains were carried from the Old to the New Chapel, thence back to the Old 
and most respectfully interred, with the usual obsequies, attended by all 
the Protestant clergy, the members of the Philosophical Society, the 
Professors and Trustees of the University, and a vast number of the inhabi- 
tants of all denominations in this city. This worthy gentleman was a 
native of Germany, and for a long series of years performed the duties of a 
Romish clergyman in those chapels with much dignity and reputation.’’ 

Father Molyneux thus records the death of Father Farmer : 

‘*Hoc anno obiit piae memoriae R. Pater Ferdinandus Farmer, alias 
Steinmeyer, 17 die Augusti. Requiescat in pace. Amen.” 

‘*The name of the devoted and indefatigable Father Farmer in Penn- 
snivania is still remembered by all who knew him. Men of every religious 
persuasion follwed his remaivs to the tomb ; the last and unsought tribute 
of their respect for his many virtues.”— History of Religious Denominations 
in U. S. J. D. Rupp, p. 120. |1844.] 

Father Farmer became a member of the American Philosophical Society 
October 18th, 1768. Father Harding joined it May 18th, 1768. 

Not many years ago in making alterations in St. Joseph’s Basement the 
remains of Father Farmer were disinterred. His bones were reinterred 
beneath the altar in the present basement, though ‘‘it was said’’ that the 
skull and cross bones used some years agoon All Souls’ Day were those of 
Father Farmer. Investigating the truth of this we, on May 21st 1890, 
examined the crumbling skull and found inside of it the words ‘“B. Mo- 
NEILL” written. Was this a skull presented by Dr. B. O'Neill, and not 
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that of one of the faithful interred in the grave yard which a century or 
more ago was the present ‘‘Yard.”” Last September in laying the concrete 
pavement four skulls and many other bones were found. The thousands 
who throng the dear old church little think they tread over the remains of 
their faith brethren of the long past. 

In the RESEARCHES, January 1888, will be found letters of Father 
Farmer to Rev. John Carroll, Vicar Apostolic. 

Father Farmer’s Register of Marriages and Baptisms may be found in 
Vols, I and 1I of the Recorps of the American Catholic Historical Society 


at Philadelphia. 


From Poems on Several Occasions by John Swanwick, Esq., one of 


the Representatives in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, we ab- 
stract the following : 


To the Rev. Robert Molyneux, on the death of Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, who died 
August 17th, 1786. in his 66th year ; 


Oh, say, my friend, if in this solemn hour 
The muse doth venture to approach thy feet, 

To soothe thy grief, she would exert her power, 
But fears t’ intrude upon thy deep retreat— 


Else would she mingle all thy tears with thine, 
And share the sorrow that now fills thy breast ; 

With awful silence would she seek the shrine 
Where now the ashes of thy FARMER rest. 


There, as she sat, beside the hallowed tomb, 
She’d mourn the loss of her departed friend, 

Then seek the path to thy sequester’d room 
And on thy step with humble zeal attend. 


But vain her service—useless are her sighs, 
Not to the dead can these admittance gain, 

Nor of thy notice hope to win the prize 
Tuat heav’nly objects can alone detain, 
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Yet, to be silent ’mid the afflicted train, 
Who now the loss ef such a pastor mourn, 
Who’d on the muse fix an UNGRATEFUL stain, 

And to his merit be no just return ; 


For oft has she the reverend father’s voice 
Of things celestial sweetly heard discourse, 
And oft beheld the ignorant rejoice, 
By him instructed in the heavenly course. 


His mind humane—his meek and humble mein— 
His soul too active for his wasted frame ; 

All have alike her admiration been, 
And now this tribute to their mem’ry claim. 


No more his incense now ascends the sky, 

His voice no more pervades the sacred dome, 
No more the poor his helping hand descry 

Nor wand’ring mortals hear him call them home. 


His distant flocks shall now expect in vain 
The annual season of his wish’d return; 
What more for them shall now, alas, remain 


But oft to bathe with filial tears his urn. 


What bright sublime of virtue must have gained 
A soul so pure by so much suffering tried ! 


While hectic cough and burning fevers reigned 


The saint sustained them, but the mortal died 


No, one’s interred within the sacred ground 
With solemn rites and funeral honors due ; 
The other clothed in robes of light is crown’d, 

And now enjoys the beatific view. 
— Auyust 19th, 1786. 
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FUNERAL SERMON ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. FERDINAND 


FARMER, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 17TH OF 


AUGUST, 1786, IN THE 66TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
BY THE REV- ROBERT MOLYNEUX. 





Psalm CXI. Verses 7, 8, 9. 


“The just shall be in everlasting remembrancé: he shall not fear the evil hearing; his 
heart is ready to hope in the Lord; his heart is strengthened ; he shall not be moved until he 
look over his enemies ; he hath distributed, he hath given to the poor; his justice remaineth 
for ever and ever,” 


Philadelphia : Printed by C. Talbot, in Front street. 1786. 


SERMON. 


Psalm CXI. Verses 7, 8, 9. 


Among these was our venerable brother and amiable friend. Your 
pious and zealous pastor, who has now paid the debt we all owe to nature, 


and has left us, to go, wo hope, to enjoy the reward of his long and faith- 
ful labours: he is gone too soon for us, who still wanted his fatherly counsels 
and wholesome iustructions—but not too soon for himself, who had no 
other desire on earth than to serve his heavenly Master, under whose ban- 
ners he had enlisted; and no other hope of leaving it than that of resting in 
His embrace for all eternity. 


Thither then, we hope, his noble and immortal soul, delivered from the 
dark prisdh of flesh, has taken its happy flight and amidt the cheering rays 
of light and glory, experiences the sweet, consolation of finding the end of 
all his views and wishes unchangeably accomplished. 


Born of reputable parents in the circle of Swabia, in Germany, 13th 
October, 1720, he was early initiated in the duties of piety and the elements 
of liberal learning ; after compleating the course of philosophy, he entered 
on the study of physic, to which he applied with success for the space of 
three years—when Almighty God, who had other designs for him, turned 
his mind to a religious state, in which he might be more effectually benefi- 
cial to his neighbor, as a feeder and a physician of souls. In consequence 
thereto, he entered the Society of Jesus on the 26th September, A. D. 1743. 
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Here, actuated by a growing desire of being still more useful to his neigh- 
bor and instrumental to the salvation of souls, redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus, he offered himself as a candidate for foreign missions and was appoint- 
ed for China. When again, behold, tbe finger of Providence interfered and 
an unexpected disappointment changed his destination to bless this western 
hemisphere with the bright examples of his virtues, and raised him an or- 
nament to the little Society he served by a faithful and able discharge of 
the duties of his ministry. 

He began his mission at Lancaster, where he resided six years in all the 
poverty and humility of an apostle. From there he was called to Philadel- 
phia, where he has lived ever sincein the same humble and active style, 
esteemed by all ranks: and particularly reverenced and beloved by his flock, 
who had néarer opportunities of knowing his singular worth and merit. 

His learning and other commendable qualifications soon drew the public 


notice. Hence, without seeking the honor, be was admitted, by the suf- 
frages of learned acquaintance, a member of the Philosophical Society. To 
his correspondence with Father Myers, late astronomer to the elector Pala- 
tine snow Duke of Bavaria, that society is indebted for some curious pieces 
of that mathematician in the transit of Venus dedicated to the Empress 
of Russia. He had since been appointed to the Board of Trustees of the 
University of this city, but his multiplied immediate functions of another 
nature prevented him from giving that punctual attendance to the duties of 
these appointment and from being of that general utility for which inclina- 
tion, as well as as abilities, would have otherwise rendered him well 
qualified. 

Such has been the man whose remains are before us; while, therefore, 
we are assembled to pay our last tribute of our regard and affection to his 
memory and drop the mourning tear on his funeral tomb, let us not indulge 
ourselves in unreasonable grief nor be sorrowful, like those who are without 
hope. He is gone but a littie while before us and points, by edifying ex- 
amples and faithful instructions, to the way we must follow him. 

Let the remembrance of these be renewed on this awful occasion and 
so deeply impressed on your hearis and minds as never to be effaced. They 
will be unto you a surviving guide through the walks of virtue into which 
he has directed yon; they will be as the polar star, by which you may 
safely steer to the port of eternal bliss, to which we hope he is himself arriv- 
ed. His voice is no longer to be heard from this chair of truth from which 
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he so frequently and so fervently delivered those lessons to you. His hands 
are no longer lifted up at that altar to offer sacrifice and supplications in 
behalf of his cherished flock. The thresholds of your houses are no longer 
frequented by those graceful steps which he so often made to bring tidings 
of peace and good greeting of salvation to your ears. He can no longer, with 
his accustomed and sincere goodwill for your eternal welfsre, invite you to 
come and partake of those pledges of reconciliation with your God and drink 
at those fountains of life which flows so plentifully from the living heart of 
Jesus. 

But while others shall remember and tell his other virtues of the priest 
and citizen, you will not forget those offices of his past benevolence and zeal 
for your spiritual interest—while the poor shall bless his memory for his liberal 
charities and generous benefactions—while all tongues shall speak in praise 
of the many great endowments of bis enlightened mind and upright heart ; 
some admiring his penetrating judgment, his lively genius, his extensive 
memory, particularly in the sacred branches and general knowledge in the 
sciences ; others extolling his sacred affability and uniform deportment 
through the full career of life ; you who are the parents of children regen- 
erated by his ministering hauds at the font of baptism will recollect the 
salutary lessons he delivered and the charge he gave you to educate those 
pledges of your mutual affection in the fear and love of Almighty God, the 
common Father of us ali, warning them to hold fast to the vows of their 
baptism, that living on earth as dutiful children vf the heavenly Father 
they might one day become heirs to His kingdom. Many will long remem- 
ber with what unwearied solicitude he acted the part of a tender 
and vigilant shepherd, sparing no pairs or labour to seek out and reclaim 
any of the flock under his charge that had unhappily strayed out of the 
Sweet pastures of virtue and righteousness, in which he strove to feed and 
preserve them from every infection of vice and danger of perversion. His 
fatiguing and extensive excursions through a neighboring State and various 
parts ofthis, in search of little flocks scattered in the wilderness, will be long 
retained in their minds and preserved in their breasts as grateful monuments 
of his unwearied zeal and unbounded charity, and as perennial proofs of the 
faithful performance of the duties of his ministry. 
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There is yet a hidden treasure laid up in Heaven, unseen and unknown 
to the world, but highly precious before God, who knows the inward man 
and searches our veins and hearts. These scenes of silent contemplation on 
heavenly truths and secret conversations with God himself, to whom he 
daily poured forth his pious sou) in ecstasies of love and raptures of admira- 
tion of the divine perfections, could the humble cell of his last earthly 
habitation but relate what hath passed in these moments it would go far. 
beyond what you have yet heard or seen. These are those inward beauties 
of the righteous soul ; those springs which impart life and action to all that 
outwardly appears so zealous and virtuous and imprint the. stamp of solid 
worth and merit.- These will be found to shine no inferior ornaments in 
the celestial crown. View him in fine, through private or public life, you 
will not find him intentionally swerving from that golden device of the 

’ institute of his order—the greater glory of God. 


This appears to have been the origin, the aim and end to which, through 
every step of life, his mind and heart have uniformily been directed. Like 
the faithful husbandman, he has cultivated his Master’s vineyard, and with 
zeal and diligence ; he has dug it and pruned it in the scorching heat and 
pinching cold ; he has watered it with his tears and enriched it with the 
sweat of his brow; he has used all possible endeavors to clear it of the 
brambles and thorns which he discovered to encumber it ;in fine, he has 
fenced it round.with a double hedge of edifying examples and of sound and 
faithful precepts. If it has not produced all the fruit he wished ; if the suc- 
cess has not proved adequate to his labours, let those on whom his frequent 
exhortations and fatherly admonitions have been so repeatedly bestowed lay 
their hands to their breasts and impartially inquire if no blame lies there. 


As to our deceased friend and brother, the public voice is in his favor, 


the uniform tenor of his life and conduct, his visible zeal and edifying piety 
his love of prayer and assiduous attention by day and night to every call of 
duty, speak him the good and faithful servant that has carefully husbanded 
and improved his Master’s talent—and hence we may confidently conclude 
and on good grounds hope that he has deserved to receive in Heaven the 
commendation of his Master and the annexed reward : ‘‘ Well done good and 
faithful servant, because thou hast been faithful over few things. I will 
set thee over many things. Enter thou to the joy of the Lord.” 
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lt remains with us, whom he has left behind, carefully to follow in the 
steps of virtue which he has traced out for us by his bright and edifying 
example. If we closely adhere to these, you, who have been the constant 
objects of his pastoral care and whom he has always cherished as his ‘‘joy 
and crown, entreating and comforting you as a father doth his children,’’ 
will reap the fruits of his past labours to your own present consolation and 


‘farther happiness, and to his joy and glory in the presence of our Lord 


Jesus Christ at his coming ; and you and your children after you will be 
blessed in his successors with pious and zealous pastors, who, continuing in 
the steps of so worthy a predecessor, will, it is to be hoped, by labouring 
with a like zeal, and fidelity in this little vineyard of our Lord, bring to 
perfection what he has so happily begun. 

Which God grant. Amen. 

Moriatur anima mea morte justi hujus.—‘‘May my soul die the death 
of this just man.”’ 





ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD, 1786: 


[BY JOHN SWANWICK. | 


But twelve short months their stated course have ran 
Since the rev‘reud Farmer thus the day began ; 
Beside the altar, in his robes arrayed; 
Its dawn he waited, in night’s solemn shade. 


Around him throng’d the pious poor he lov’d, 
Whose griefs he softened and whose zeal approv’d. 


Meanwhile, the stars bestow’d their rays serene, 
The night’s pale regent glorying in the scene ; 
Since then the Sage has left these humble shades, 

And other worlds and noble orbs pervades, 
Where hosts of angels strike their silver lyres 
And waft their incense from unnumbered fires. 
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NORTH OAROLINA NOT AN ENEMY OF OUR FAITH. 


It has often been declared, and the weight of eminent authority among 
Catholics has been given to the statement, that North Carolina at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States and the inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President, was, by its Constitution, inimical to the 
Catholic Church and that it debarred Catholics from holding office, that thus 
‘the old bigotry’? was continued in legal enactment. 

An examination into the facts shows this denunciation of . North Caro- 
lina to be unjust. i 

The Constitution of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, in its 32d Article 
declared ‘‘No person who denies the truth of Protestant religion or the 
Divine anthority either of the Old or New Testament or who shall hold 
Religious principles incompatible with the freedom and safety of the State 
sha!l be capable of holding any office or place of trust or profit in the Civil 
Department of this State.’ 

The eminent Judge Gaston, a Catholic, in the debates in the Convention 
of 1835 revising the Constitution, shows that the Article of the Constitution 
of 1776 was not regarded as applying solely to Catholics as a restriction. He 
said in the Convention of 1835: ‘‘One informs us that it excludes nobody, that 
it cannot be interpreted to exclude anybody, that for want of tribunal to en- 
force and expound it the entire provision is a dead letter, as if it had never 
been embodied in the instrument. Another thinks, that it clearly excludes 
Atheists and such Deists as make a parade of their infidelity by proclaiming . 
the Holy Scriptures to be false. A third believes that it disqualifies Atheists, 
Deists and Jews—for that the latter necessarily deny the Divine authority 
of the New Testament and Deists deny the Divine authority of both the 
New and Old Testament. A fourth supposes that these are excluded and 
that it was intended also to excluded Catholics, but that the language is not 
sufficient explicit to warrant a judicial exposition to that effect. A fifth 
holds that it was not only intended to exclude, but, by legal construction 
does excludes them. A sixth is satisfied that Quakers, Memnonists and 
Dunkards are disqualified, because their doctrine, that arms cannot ve law- 
fully used in the defence of the country is subversive of its very freedom and 
repugnant to its safety.’ 

Again he said: ‘‘It is obvious that the term ‘‘deny’’ does not exclude 
those he merely doubt, nor even those who disbelieve unless that disbelief 
be accompanied by some overt act of negation of its truth. To deny is the 
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reverse of affirm, not of Belief. Many considerations of propriety and of 
decency may induce an individual to forbear from denying that of which he 
has not seen sufficient evidence, or to which he cannot yield his assent, or 
that which, on the whole, he disbelieves.” 

Again, ‘‘Whoshall say judicially what is the Protestant religion.” 

Richard Caswell President of the Convention which adopted the Con- 
stitution of 1776 ‘‘migrated to North Carolina from the colony of Lord 
Baltimore ; that was a colony of Catholics.’? It was stated, but denied, 
that ‘the was the offspring of Catholic parents and had been brought up in 
the religious faith of his ancestors,’’ who had ‘found an asylum in a 
Catholic colony and it was the place of his birth.’”” He was Governor of 
North Carolina in 1777,-8-9. 

Thomas Burke, a Catholic, was one of the framers of the Constitution 
of 1776 and was a Delegate in Congress from that State from 1777 to June 
1780. He was of Irish descent. “Glowing with the love of liberty, he 
rallied under the banner of Freedom and fought the battles of the Revolu- 
tion as an officer of North Carolina. He publicly professed and openly 
avowed the Catholic faith. He took the oath of office and swore to support. 
maintain and defend the Constitution. Those who framed the Constitution 
called a Catholic to administer it’? Catholics have been members of ,the 
General Assembly. 

That the 32d Article did not exclude Catholics ‘thas been settled by 
the decision of every department of the Government and has been sanction- 
ed by the people. 

Judge Gaston, ‘‘a distinguished member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1835, publicly professing and openly avowing the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, has been recently appointed by the General Assembly to 
one of the bighest judicial stations in the State. 

Profoundly learned in the law, and eminently skilled in the solution of 
constitutional questions; of irreproachable character and fastidiously 
scrupulous in matters of conscience ; of retired habits, not seeking but de- 
clining office, he accepted the appointment in obedience to the public will 
and took the oaths of office, swearing to support the Constitution. The 
Executive signs and issues the Commission. The Supreme Court receives 
it and permits the officer totake his seat on the bench and exercise the 
highest judicial function.—|From address of Mr. Fisher in Constitutional 
Convention of 1835. | 
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‘One thing is certain, from the commencement of the government. to 
this day, it never has been brought to bear against the Catholics—for we 
have seen every grade of office in the State, from Governor down. to Con- 
stable, at one time or another filled by men of Catholic persuasion.””—[p. 327 
Debate of Convention at Raleigh 1835. | 

A Mr. Mason referred to the fears of some that the Roman Catiiolic 
would overrun the country. They might do it but he did not think 
halfas probable as that a mouse would kill a buffalo. Let them come. He 
would lay a wager that the Protestants converted two to the Catholics one. 

Mr. Wilson of Perquimons said of Gaston. “The man to whom 
public opinion has given pre-eminence in this State and rightfully too, has 
been for the last thirty years a conscientious member ofa body of Christians 
few in number and proscribed in this State.’’—p. 394. 

There was vigorous opposition in the Convention and throughout the 
State to making any change in the Constitution but ‘‘Protestant’’? was 
stricken out and ‘‘Christian’’ substituted. The Committee so reported on 
July 4th 1835. It was adopted by vote of 74:to 51, The revised Constitu- 
tion was adopted by popular majority of 5,165. Judge Gaston's county 
(Craven) voted 131 to 270 against. 

Governor Thomas Burke a Catholic, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of 1776 was also a member of the Continental Congress from May 1777 
to June 1780 when he was elecf{ed Governor. 

The ResEARCHEs is the first Catholic publication to record the fact 
that a Catholic from North Carolina was a member of the Continental 
Congress and Governor of the State. 

On September 13th 1781 he was captured by the Tories at Hillsboro. 
“The studied indighites with which Governor Burke was treated was alone 
to be devised by the malicious tyrant who disgraced the name of Britain in 
the slow tortues he could devise for the best men of America.’’—Moore’s 
His. N. C. Vol. I. p. 328.) 

He was held as hostage for Lord Rawdon who on his way to England 
was captured by a Frerch vessel.—(Schenck’s North Carolina 1780-1 p.445,] 


In January 1782 he escaped from ‘‘studied insult and hardship.” ‘The 
man thus foully and inhumanly tortured was a high souled and courteous 
gentleman. He had filled for years the highest places of trust in America 
and was Governor of a great State. He was used to the respect and almost 
adultation of Society where his culture and winning manners made him 
universally beloved.—(Moore’s His. p. 340.) 
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**He died a few day before Christmas 1784 and there was much regret 
at his untimely death. He was an able and versatile man and was greatly 
missed in legal and social circles.”’ 

William Gaston, eminent as a Catholic in the history of our country, 
was in 1805 Speaker of the House of the State Legislature. He was for 
many years a member cf the Assembly and leader of the bar of the state. 
In 1815 he was elected a Representative in Congress. In 1827 ‘‘the stately 
and illustrious William Gaston,’’ as Historian Moore, speaks of him, was 
again elected a member of the Legislature. 

In 1833 he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the State. 
**Few human tribunals have embodied so much learning, dignity and worth 
Sa were then exemplified in the persons of the bench of that Court.’’— 
(Moore’s His. p. 37) 

During all these years the Constitutional provision of 1776 debarring from 
office any one ‘‘who denied the truth of the Protestant religion’? was in 
force. 

It is true however that bigots in North Carolina and elsewhere insisted 
that Gaston was a perjurerby taking the oath of office. 

Rev. R. J. Breckenridge issued an Address to the American People in 
which he so asserted. It was published in many papers in 1835-36. Corne- 
lius C. Baldwin, Editor of the Lexington (Va.) Gazette refused to publish 
Breckenridge’s Address and in the issue of May 6th 1836 he made a defence 
of his refusal.—(Catholic Herald, May, 1836.) 

On the matter of acceptance of the Judgeship Gaston said *‘On a ques- 
tion where I was, above all, solicitous to have a clean conscience, [ was not 
governed by my own views on it but by the ablest assistance that [ could obtain 
and that I was confirmed in these conclusions by tue highest legal authori- 
ties both within and without the State. My course appeared a plain one 
and therefore I did not hesitate to pursue it. I shall be gratified if my 
country apppove of what I have done—but whetber it does or not I have 
the consolation that on mature reflection my conscience does not re- y 
prove me for taking the office which the country, with a full knowledge 
of all the circumstances, thought proper to offer me.’’ Again he said ‘I 
pity from the bottom of my heart the poor creature who hankers after office. 
There is not one which this people can give that I would turn on my heel 
to obtain.”? ‘‘The office sought the man nof the man the office.”’ 

So a consideration of the facts in the case of North Carolina would seem 
to show, that we Catholics have accepted as truth the declaration of unin- 
formed opponents of our faith, that Catholics were excluded from office by a 
declaration of the Constitution of the State and that such as took office did 


so contrary to the Consti.ution, and so must have ceased to be Catholics, 
But during the whole period it is shown that Catholics, as faithful as Judge 
Gaston, of whom it has been said that it isdoubtful if he ever committed a 
mortal sin, held office. They did not ‘deny the truth of the Protestant 
religion.”” They disbelieved its errors. MARTIN IL. J. GRIFFIN. 
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PAPISTS AND QUAKERS OBSTAOLES TO EPISOOPALIANISM IN 
MARYLAND. 


In a ‘‘Letter From the Maryland Clergy to the Bishop of London, Port 
Annapolis, May 18th 1696” the Protestant Episcopal clergy declared: 

**When his Excellence Governor Nicholson, came into the Country in 
the year 1694 there were but 3 Clergymen in Episcopal Orders. besides five 
or six popist. priests who had perverted divers idle people from the Protest- 
ant Religion.”’ 

But notwithstanding that small provision which is made for your Lord- 
ships Clergy and the precariousness and great uncertainty of the tenure of 
what we have, the papists and the Quakers (of both which there aresome of 
the richest men in the province, are much dissatisfied. - - - 

Any yet we have lately received very certain advice from London, that 
those of our Quakers that went for England in the last Maryland and 
Virginia fleet have petitioned the Lords of the Committtee of trade and 
foreign Plantations to have the 40lb. Pr. poll taken off as burden upon their 
estate and (ss we suppose taney me pretend) epen their consslqness too. 


Could the Quakers clear themselves of the 401b. Pr, poll “the papists 
might all pretend to do so too, because they have Priests of their own to 
provide fur and could both these effect their designs the Clergy and Church 


of England would be left in a very naked and p»or condition here besides 
that we might expect many that have their religion still to chose, would 
turn either Papists or Q 1akers and refuse to pay too for many of them look 
upon the Sacraments as needless impositions and go neither to! the Papist’s 
Mass nor the Quakers meetings, and seldom or ever goto Church. - - - 

May it please your Lordship as far removed as the Papists and Quakers 
seem to be in their different sentiments about religion they are jointly bent 
against our Church and daily endeavor to draw people to their parties by 
suggesting to them that the Lord Baltimore will govern here again than 
which nothing can be more pleasing news to libertines and loose persons 
who can seldom or never be gotten to come to Church at all. 

And should my Lord rule as formerly the insolence of the R»mish priests 
(who are s»mewhat curbed by his Excellency’s great care and vigilance) 
would soon be intolerable in these parts that are so remote from England. 

Besides their being great numbersof Irish Papists brought continually 
into this province and many Irish priests being suspected to be coming 
incognito amongst us (as having no better place of refuge in the King’s 
dominions) upon their being banished from Ireland, there is great reason to 
fear there will be as much discouragement and danger coming upon all his 
Majesty’s good Protestant subjects as upon the English Clergy. 

This expectation of the Lord Baltimore being restored to the Govern- 
ment of Maryland, animates the Priests and Jesuits to begin already to in- 
veigle several ignorant people to turn, To their religion to which end they do 
(contrary to the Act of Parliament to deter them from perverting any of 
his Majesty’s protestant subjects to popery ) introduce themselves into the 
company of the sick wien they have no ministers, that his Excellency hath 
been lately forced to issue out his proclamation against their so doing to 
restrain them.—His. Mag. March 1868 p. 151 3. 
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REV. JOHN RIGOO, CIGAR MAKER IN PHILADELPHIA AND PLANTER 
IN ALABAMA. 


During the Constitutional movement in Spain in 1812, Rev. John Ricco 
was one of those who took part in that struggle for national Indepen- 
dence. 

On its failure he was imprisoned. Richard W. Meade of Philadelphia, 
father of General G. Meade, the Victor of Gettysburg, was United States 
Consul at Cadiz, He aided Rev. John Ricco in escaping from prison to the 
United States. Father Ricco arrived in New York in the Fall of 1816, He 
came to Philadelphia and joined his companion in the Revolutionary effort, 
the Rev. Don Jose Codina, who had likewise fled to this country for safety. 

While in Philadelphia both earned a livelihood by making cigars. We 
have not traced the career of Rev. Codina but Rev. John Ricco remained 
in Philadelphia until November 1817 when he joined the settlers on the 
French grant in Alabama Territory. Congress by Act March 3d 1817 grant- 
ed four townships in Mississippi Territory ‘‘To encourage the cultivation of 
the vine and olive.”’ 

An association was organized and the land divided into lots of from 80 
to 480 acres. The land selected was in the vicinity of Demopolis in Marengo 
and Greene counties, Alabama. 

Among the French emigrants are said to have been Marshall Grouchy, 
General Le Febre Desnouettes who was the Commander of the cavalry of the 
Imperial Guard of France, General L’ Allemand Commander of the Artil- 
lery (who died at Bordentown N. J.16th September 1823 (?) and is buried in 
Holv Trinity grave yard corner Sixth and Spruce, Philadelphia.) General 
Clausel who commanded the city of Bordeaux and afterwards became Gov- 
ernor of Algeria, Col. Raoul who commanded the advance guard of 200 men 
when Napoleon reach Grenoble on his return from Elba and many others 
known to fame.—(Distinguished Men of the South. Philadelphia, 1881 
Sketch of Hon. Geo. N. Stewart.) 

Among the grantees were Marshall Grouchy, the hero of Linden and in 
1839 Minister of War in France, Generals Lefebre Desnouette, Lieut. 
Gen. distinguished in all the battles of Napoleon,Gen. Count Clausel, Gen. 
Count Real, the two Generals L’ Allemand, and Generals Vandamme, 
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Lakanal, Pennier and Garnier de Saintes. The colony was located on the 
Tombeckbee river in what is now Marengo Co. They established two vil- 
lages Demopolis and Eaglesville on the Black Warrior River. Also the 
villages of Linden and Arcola (Romantic Passages in Southwestern History. 
By A. B. Meek. Mobile 1857 p. 37.) 


The late Mark A. Frenaye of Philadelphia if not among the settlers was 
a lot holder at Demopolis. From his Correspondence’now in The American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia we learn that as early as 1835 
W. Armistead had written John M. Chapron to get Mr. Frenaye to send to 
the General Land Office at Washington the deed of conveyance or transfer 
of title of Trubard to S. W. quarter of section 27 Township 19, range 4, 
East: The land was conveyed to Bishop Portier for the benefit of the 
Catholic Church of Mobile and was sold to Armistead. On September 2d 
1852 Bishop Portier wrote Mr. Frenaye about the title to the lot he had given 
for a Church at Demopolis to be called St. Mark. 

Among others who went from Philadelphia and vicinity to the Alabama 
settlement was Mrs. Helen Le Boutellier and her son George Noble Stewart, 
by a former marriage with Capt. Noble Stewart, U. S. N. Theirson was 


born at Burlington, WN. J. 26th July 1799 and was christened, it is stated 
‘tin the Catholic Church at Philadelphia.’”’ Mrs. Stewart (Helen Counsel) 
had been married at Cadiz, Spain to Capt. Stewart, She became one of the 
emigrants to the new settlement. Whether she and Rev. John Ricco had 
known each other in Philadelphia or not we have not been able to discover. 
However in the new settlement their intimacy became so strong that they 
were married by Basil Meslier Justice of the Peace at Demopolis. 


Ricco’s land was No. 18, Township 18 Range 3 East. containing 12 
acres. It is about a mile from Demopolis in the Northeast corner near the 


Warrior River. 

Ricco engaged in the cultivation of fine vines of Spain and of the olive. 
He was known in Alabama as ‘‘General*’ Ricco. 

In the meantime political agitation had subsided in Spain and Ricco 
was confirmed in title granted him by the Junta of Valencia, that of Vicar 
General of the Armies, with the salary thereto. 


So on October 20th 1819, desiring to return to Spain, he applied through 
Mr. Arrieta, attorney, for a payment on account of salary due him since 
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1814. He asked for $900 or $1000so as to enable him toreturn. The King 
of Spain ordered that salary due since 28th May 1813 should be allowed him 
and $1000 sent him. Ricco then left his Alabama vineyard and wife 
‘‘without giving any cause for it’? in 1821. On his arrival in Philadelphia 
in April 1821 his friend Richard W. Meade, who was the leader of the 
Trustees in the Conwell-Harold-Hogan schism at St. Mary’s church. en- 
deavored to instal Ricco as pastor of the Church. Ricco seems not to have 
been desirious of this save to do a service desired by his friend. 


In May 1821 was issued by Rev. Wm. Hogan, ‘*The Opinion of Rt. Rev. 
Dr. John Rico of the Order of St. Francis D. D., and Vicar General of the 
Armies of Spain, on the Differences existing between the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Conwell and Rev. Wm. Hogan, Relative to the Canons quoted by him and 
their application in support of his Claims to St. Mary’s Church, with other 
Documents.”’ pp. 11, 8 vo. 

It spoke of Rico as ‘‘a foreign clergyman of high rank and respectabili- 
- ty, then on his return to Spain ard enjoying the high rank of Vicar General 
of all the armies of Spain to which he had been récalled by the governor of 


that country.’* Hogan submitted to Rico certain questions ‘twhich might 
tend to allay the acrimony which existed in the mind of some individuals 
who supposed that opposition to a Bishop, however just the cause, was an 
unpardonable offence.’’ 


The answers all justified the course of Hogan. 

The queries were made in writing at the house of John Leamy on night 
of May 2d,1821 and the answers were‘‘taken down in the Spanish language”’ 
by Leamy as he certified. 

R. W. Meade certified also that Rico was well known to him. ‘‘I have 
the most perfect confidence in his knowledge and experience as a Catholic 
clergyman ; I have been intimately acquainted with him for ten years, aided 
and assisted him in leaving Spain where he was persecuted on political mo- 
tives and not from any other cause ; I have been duly notified from Madrid 
of his reestablishment as Vicar General and that funds were remitted by 
the Government of Spain and paid me by Louis Clapier Esq. of this city for 
tLe purpose of paying his expenses back to that country ; that Rico declined 
being made a Bishop several years ago when it was offered him.”’ So certi- 


fied May 7th 1821. 
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Rev. William V. Harold, who did the pamphlieting of the controversy 
on the part of ‘‘the Bishopites” in October 1823 in ‘‘An Address to the 
Roman Catholics of Philadelphia’ charged the rebellious Trustees with put- 
ting Ricco,a mairied priest, into the pastorship. The Trustees, on Ricco’s 
denial of having married, denied the charge, and under date of Oct. 15th, 
1823, Henry Toland, John Leamy, Louis Clapier, Juan Cardeza, John 
Vaugh, Jos Gardette certified that Ricco was a worthy and honorable maa 
in this country and in Spain. 

This was followed by the ‘‘Continuation of Address to the Roman 
Catholics of Philadelphia,’’ Nov. 15th 1823, by R. W. Meade. lt asked 
‘‘Can the Vicar gereral and his anonymous coadjutor bring any proof of 
Mr. Ricco’s marriage ? This gentleman on my questioning him relative to 
a report of this nature in circulation, solemnly denied it, in the presence of 
several respectable persons in this city prior to his departure for Europe. 
On this assertion, Mr. Harold stands publicly convicted of falsehood and 
slander.”’ |p. 38.] 


At this time (1823) Ricco was in Spain, having sailed May 4th 1821 in 
the brig Rose, Capt. Tubby, for Gibraltar. On his arrival at Madrid he 
was restored to his position as Vicar General of the Armies and the Arch- 
bishopric of Valencia being vacant he was appointed its Vicar General and 
Governor of the Archbishopric. He was paid all arrearages and elected a 
Deputy in the Cortes from Monovar in Valencia and, when his character 
was being questioned in Philadelphia in 1823, was then acting as Deputy, 


Our investigations, made in 1887, convince us that Rico married the 
widow Stewart Le Boutellier. We gathered the recollections of those then 
living who knew him and of others who knew by family tradition of him. 
[These letters will be deposited with the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety.] His step-son Hon George W. Stewart, died June 4th 1882. 


Marka Pf orffin 
U 
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REPLIES. 


Aveusta, GA. APRIL 18, 1890. 


In RESEARCHES of April 1890, is given a note of the funeral expenses of 
Stephen Girard. Il was an altar bey at Trinity Church at the time of 
Girard’s death and was one of the boys to serve at the funeral. 


My understandiug at the time and now is,that Bishop Kenrick had given 
permission for Mr. Girard to be buried by the Clergy provided the Masons 
would come into the Church without their regalias. 


Francis Cooper (who in after years became a Catholic,) was in charge of 
them. He refused to take off their Regalias and went into the church with 
them. Therefore the funeral ceremonies of the Catholic Church were not 
performed. The Masons after waiting some time took the corpse out of the 
church and placed it in the same grave with Robert Joe on the northern side 
of the.church. When they were at the grave, I, with other altar boys, was 
on the steps leading up to the organ loft ; the steps at that time were in the 
north-west corner of the church. I frequently heard my parents talk it 
over as I have stated. Mr. Cooper’s family were Catbolics. He was not, 
but on one of his birth days went to Emmittsburg ona retreat and thus 
was received into the Church. Either Father Vanderbraak or Guth was 
pastor of Holy Trinity at that time. I think it was Father Guth as Father 
Vanderbraak was aconfirmed invalid. 

About F. M. Drexel having a bill for crape. I think that is simply a 
mistake, as Mr. Drexel was a portrait-painter, and I know that my uncle, 
Jos Malsburger, who was at that time adrygoods merchant on Second Street 
(I believe he was also a trustee at Holy Trinity,) furnished the crape for the 
occasion. Gro. 8S. HooKEy. 


We give herewith a copy of the bill of funeral expenses, 
Funeral expenses of Stephen Girard. Extracted from the Executors’ 
accounis filed in the Office of Wills. 
Mary Kenton. Mourning bonnets for Hannah, 
Sexton’s fees. Jnterment of the remains of S. Girard, 
Mourning bonnets for Mrs. Kelsey and Mrs. Taylor, 
A. O'Neal. Labor for preparing tomb of S. Girard, 
L. A. Sexton. Mourning suit for Charles Simpson, 
F. M. Drexel. For bill crape used at Trinity Church, 
J. Anderson. City watchman for mourning suit for funeral, 
L. W. Mirlin do do 
J. Leatherman do do 
H. McCormick do do 
J. Plaider. Putting up crape in Trinity Church, 
Cc. B. Comby. Maki g coffin for the remains, 
Mrs. Biddle. Laying out the body and attendance, 
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Lucy Clement. Nursing the late S. Girard, 10.00 
W. Curran. Hearse and carriage hire, 66.00 
E. Drummond. Mourning for Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Kelsey, 32.50 
B. Cross. Extra service at S. Girard’s funeral, 25.00 
Charles Cany. Dry Goods furnished at the funeral, 1371.90 
Mourning bonnets for Mrs.Clarke, Mrs. Haslam& Caroline Lathurand, 24.00 
B. Amors for wax candles used at funeral, 6.12 
Gummey and Auners for silk hose used at funeral. 15.00 


$2136.53 


R. Looney. Lead coffin for the body of 8. Girard, 50.00 
John Struthers for tombstone, 50.00 


$2236.53 
Dr. Physick for surgical attendance, $300.00. 
Dr. Rudolph = ng 164.00. 
Dr. Mitchell for medical attendance, 10.00. 


THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


After the establishment of ‘‘THE Pius FUND OF THE MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA”? by the Catholics of Mexico in 1697 it *‘soon became the cor- 
rect thing for a wealthy Mexican to found a missiuvn in California’ of which 


‘the had the privilege of calling by a name of his own selection”’ 
In this way the following missions were founded in the peninsula : 


1698 Our Lady of Loretto D Juan Caballero y Ozio. 
1698 St. Francis Xavier D Juan a ey Oe 
1700 Santa Rosalia D Nicholas de Arteaga. 
1701 Los Dolores Congregation of the Name in Mexico. 
1704 San Juse Marques de Villa Puente. 
1709 N.S. de Guadaloupe a4 Ae ag 
1713 La Purisma Conception ” pe = 
1718 San Luis Don Luis Velasco. 
1719 Santiago pc ia = 
1725 San Ignacio Padre Juan J.uyando. 
1730 San Jose del Cabo Marques de Villa Puente. 
1731 Santa Rosa Dona Rosa de la Pena. 
1757 San Francise de Borga Duchess of Gandia. 
From History of the Pious Fund of California by John T. Doyle in Papers 
of California His. Soc. Vol. I. Part 1. 
In Journal of a voyage detween China and the Northwestern Coast of 
America made in 1804 in The American Register of 1808 will be found a de- 
scription of the Missions of California. 
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Jenny Lind’s share of the profits of her Tuscany. its grand duke the year be- 
first Concert in New York, September fore made overtures to Silas Dean, Com- 
11th, 1860, was $10,000. She gave it to missioner of France, indicating a wil- 
charitable institutions. The Roman lingness to grant certain privileges to 
Catholic Half-Orphan Asylum received American Commerce, 
$500—the same given to other institu- Qn his arrival at Paris. Mr. Izard met 
tions. — Old New York, Feb. 1890, Abbe Niccoli, the ‘Tuscan Minister to 
quoting NV. Y. Herald, Sept. 12th, 1850.) France. He considered that his govern- 

In a Lecture before the University of ment might be blamed if it permitted a 
Michigan by George W. Biddle, of Phila- loan to be opened for the United States. 
delphia, on the ** Constitutional Devel- The Abbe a:ivised that a loan be sought 
opment in the United States as Infla from the Genoese, and Vergennes, the 
enced by Justice Taney,’? which takes French Minister, be interviewed with 
76 pages. Mr. Biddle concludes, ‘‘ that the prospect of advising Louis XVI. to 
during his Presidency of the Federal guarantee the repayment of the loan. 
Supreme Court he showed himself to be But Vergennes gave no encouragement 
the able, faithtul, and with very few to the loan. Nothing more seems to 
small exceptions, the correct expositor of have been done in the matter.—|Frem 
that instrument ; and that a large debt Mag. Am. His., Jan., 1890.| 
of gratitude is due to him alike by the Roger Williams ‘‘was so much of a 
members of the profession of the law, zealot for reform’ that he thought the 
the students of constitutional history, crogs should be taken from the flag, ** be- 
and the lovers of free representative gov- cause it was a relic of anti-Christian 
ernment throughout the world, for the superstition,” and Governor Endicott 
tenor of his course while sitting as Chief- cut it out accordingly. ‘* What that 
Justice of the United States.—|Consti- good man would have done with the 
tution His., U.S., as seen in the Devel- cross upon his coin (if he had any left) 
opment of American Law. G. P. Put- that bore the sign of superstition,” says 
nam & Sons, N. Y., 1889, p. 199.] Hubbard, slyly. ‘‘is uncertain.””—|Gil- 

‘The Fathers of Maryland were sages man’s Story of Boston, p. 76.] 
and philosophers, who placed freedom of As late as 1686, fifty-two years after 
conscience before the privileges of birth, Endicott cut the cross out of his flag at 
or the enjoyments of luxury. English Salem, we find Sewell writing in his 
noblemen, whose birth was their poorest diary: ‘I was and am iv great exercise 
distinction, who taught religious and about the cross to be put in the colors, 
political equality in an age when both and afraid, if I should have a hand in it, 
were unknown and raised an asylum in whether it may not hinder my entrance 
their distant world for the persecuted of into the holyland. * * Went and dis- 
every sect and clime.”” — [Frances coursed with Mr. Mather. He judged it 
Wright’s Views of Society and Manners sin to have it put in, but the Captain not 
in America, 1818, &c., p. 290.] in fault-; but I could hardly understand 


While all the European nations, and, bOW the commands of others could 
more or less the other American colo- Wholly excuse them, at least me, who 
nists. wére harassing each other for their "@4 spoken so much against in April, 
differing opinions, a Roman Catholic 1681, and the summer and for ward, upon 
promulgated the doctrine, not of relig- —n gg ge egg 4 aa aa _ 
iou — ; , 

— but of equality.—[[bid. \ retched home the silk Elizin Holyoke 
: ‘ . had of me, to make the cross,” though 

Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, was he faithfully read Cotton’s arguments to 
appointed by the Continental Congress the contrary.—|Gilman’s Story of Boston, 
September, 1777, as Commissioner to p. 175.] 
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The men of the Boston ‘State acres of land in the aforesaid township, 
Church,’? as Cotton Mather calls it, on which a Catholic church has been re- 
protested mightily against imposed holy cently erected, the said Joseph Aaron 
days, ‘‘as the first weapon where- doth hereby agree * * to make to the 
with the Bishop of Rome played his said Francis Patrick Kenrick, his heirs 
prizes against other churches.”’ — [Gii- and assigns * * a good and title 
man’s Story of Boston, p. 179. | * * on condition, however, and in 

The cross of the Catholic churches trust for the use of the Roman Catholic 
when Louisburg was captured, in 1748, Congregation worshiping in the said 
the Boston men wrenched from the Church, and the Priest duly appointed by 
chapel the iron cross and brought it to the Bishop of the Diocese, according to 
Boston. It is now over the principal en- the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
trance to the Library of Harvard Uni- pg ten of damnation bagged sake 

ity.— [Gi gs Story o : , ’ r 
pm eee See eee our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 


PerTH AmBoy, N. J.—The first ser- 94 thirty-five.” 


vices, according to the Roman Catholic JOSEPH AARON, 
Religion, held about the year 1842 in the FRANCIS PaTRICK KENRICK, 
house of James Tuite on every alternate Samuel Thompson having sent Hon. 
Sunday. In 1844 a new brick church Roger B. Taney a present uf two boxes 
was erected on Centre street and the con- of cigars, he refused them as a gift, but 
gregation is now [1836] is under the offered to pay the price. He wrote, * It 
charge of Rev. Thomas Quin.—([Early has been a fixed rule with me to accept 
His. Perth Amboy, N. J., p. 249 ] no present however trifling from any 
It is hardly necessary to add that the one the amount of whose compensation 
Creoles are obstinately attached to the for a public service depended on the De- 
Roman Catholic Religion. If health partment which I preside.’’ See letter 
and prosperity in some measure drives jin His. Mag., May, 1873. 
their attention from it, yet in the hour : 
of affletion, particularly when appre- 5.10 1973. objected to the alain ot 3 
hensive of death, they cling to it asthe So 4ich, being a Roman Catholic. “Hi 
only anchor of their hope. They are menor cee tie ca from insult. 39 he 
strict observers of the features prescribed "rne'y me 
by their religion. H. B. D. (Henry B. Dawson), of Mor- 
1776, Dec. 31. Te Deum at Quebec for risania, N. Y., replied in same issue of 
defeat of Montgomery a yeur before, the Magazine, of which he was editor, 
Services in the Cathedral by the Bishop, that Miles ‘‘ never pretended he was a 
and eight Canadians had to do open pen- Protestant, and that the greatest insult 
ance with halters around theirgecks and which could have been or which hereafter 
beg pardon of God, the Church’and King can be offered to that sturdy soldier’s 
George for having helped the Americans, memory would be to _ represent the 
— [Lowell’s Hessians, p. 124-5. } Standish family generally, as anything 
Articles of Agreement between Joseph men gare A gow fig eta 
Aaron, of Clarion township, Armstrong Fo tiy was—not a Peetastent _ a 
county (now Limestone township, y ; 
Clarion county), in the State of Pennsyl- Letter of Albert Gallatin to Commit- 
vania, and the Right Reverend Patrick tee for selection of officers for Pius IX. 
Kenrick, Roman Catholic Bishop, act- meeting in New York, 1#47: saying 
ually invested with the government of ‘‘nothing can be more gratifying, more 
the Diocese of Philadelphia: In consid- worthy of admiration than the noble and 
eration of nine dollars to him, to be paid enlightened policy of Pius the Ninth. 
on making to the said Francis Patrick He has placed confidence in his own 
Kenrick, a good and lawful title to three people, called them to his aid and fear- 
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lessly restored to them the rights and The scholars in the Trinity establishment 
legitimate powers of free citizens. These amount to 86; those of the Dutch to 
sentiments are universally those of the about 70; those of the Presbyterian to 
American people.’’—[Life and Writings 50 and those of the Roman Catholic to 
of Albert Gallatin, p. 11, 653. 100.”—(Quoted in Old New York, Vol. 
An enquirer in The Pennsylvania Ga- 1, No. 3, p. 163.) 
zette, Nov. 14th, 1787, says: ‘*Having The Maryland Historical Society once 
traveled in Montgomery county, I met owned a silver medal struck in honor of 
with a number of persons, who, ‘‘ with Charlies Carroll of Carrollton, on Sept. 
one voice, condemning the new govern- 26th, 1826, in honor of his 90th birthday, 
ment as a vile system of tyranny. A fifth Lt was presented by Mrs. John MeTavish, 
exclaimed against it because a Roman but it was stolen from the Society’s col- 
Catholic and a Jew stood as good a lection. . 
chance of being President of the United ‘+The first Irish immigrant to New 
States as a Christian or a Protestant.” York we hear of was a servant girl be- 
In 1635, and years prior and perhaps longing to Isaac Allerton, the English 
afterward, England required those leav- tobacz:o merchant, in 1665, who is re- 
ing England to take oath of supremacy corded to have beaten her for skyiarking 
to the King as head of the Church, as with his servant man, Jonathan.”— 
well as of State.—(N. Y. Gen. and Biog. (Mug. Am. His., Jan., 1890, p. 57.) 
Record, 1879, p. 71.) “ Under Governor Dongan some Span- 
In. the Royal Library of Spain is a ish Indian slaves were ordered to be sent 
missal printed by hand on vellum, richly out of New York if it was found they 
gilt and decorated and blazing with gold could say the Lord’s prayer.”’—(Mag. 
and precious jewels, and having this in- Am. His., Jan., 1890, p. 50.) 
scription; ‘* Ferdinand and Isabella, Dongan was a Catholic. 
these most devout sovereigns adorned [pn 1809 William Allen, A. M., issued 
this book with the first fruits of the In- at Boston ‘**An American Biographica} 
dies.”” The missal was for their grand- and Historical Dictionary containing an 
son, the Emperor Charles IV., and the account of the lives, character and writ- 
gold with which it ay bound and orna- ings of the most eminent persons in 
mented was the first Columbus brought North America from its first Discovery 
from the New World.—(N. Y. Gen. and to the present time.” It nas no mention 
Biog. Record, July, 1884, p. 138.) of Bishop Carroll or Charles Carroll of 


‘* Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapas, was Carrollton, or less eminent Catholics 
the first Catholic priest ordained in Known to us. 
America, At San Domingo, in 1510, Qn Sept. 11th, 1778, Washington, at 
sang the first mass ever celebrated in White Plains, N. Y., wrote to Gen. 
America, was the first advocate uf the Jacob Bdyley to get information from 
abolition of American slavery, the first Canada. Among the points mentioned 
Apostle to the Indians. —[ Fields Indian on which such information was to be had 
Bibliography, p. 215-6.] He had, it may was, ** What are the sentiments of the 
be fearlessly asserted, a greater number people with respect to American politics 
of bitter enemies than any man who and of theclergy in particular.’’—(Wash- 
ever lived.””—(Ibid. p. 166.) ington’ Writings, Vol. VI, p. 56.) 

Longworth’s New York Directory, William Maccaybeenecee, one of the 
1805, says: ‘* There are Charity Schools Indian youths sent by the late Arch- 
attached to many of the churches in the bishop of America to the college of the 
city, where the children of the poor Propaganda at Rome, died in that col- 
members: receive instruction and cloth- lege on the 9th of June last from a sxd- 
ing gratis. The most considerable are den eruption of one of the arteries, 
those of Trinity, the Dutch, the Presby- which caused his death in less than half 
terian and the Roman Catholicchurehes. an hour. He had been sick for some 
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time with a severe cough. He was printed by Dr. Shea in his paper. The 
greatly lamented by all the students. answer referred to is said to have been 
The suddenness of the death of this In- written by Gov. Burnet.—(Nar. and 
dian youth, who was one of the best that Crit, His., Am., V. p. 186.) 
ever entered Rome, caused a great sensa- Hon. John Wentworth of Illinois, was 
tion throghout the city.—(Cath. Herald, one of her descendants. 
Jan. 9th, 1834.) In 1692 the Marylanders had welcomed 
It is now a long time s nce Mr. Van Sir Lionel Copley as the first royal gov- 
Buren, at the commencement of his ernor. In his train came a new spirit, 
public career, sought to exclude Francis t rather his coming engendered one, or 
Cooper, the first Catholic selected by the gave activity to one which had been 
citizens of New York for the legislature latent. The assembly soon ordained the 
from his seat, because Mr. Cooper re- Protestant Episcopal church to be the 
fused to take oaths incompatable with established order of a colony which be- 
his conscientious convictions ; for New fore had had a Catholic master. In time 
York then had a test oath for a qualifi- the exclusiveness relaxed a little, enough 
cation for office, but the legislature of in some fashion to exempt from restraint 
that State, in the case of Cooper, left those who were Protestants, but dissent- 
the present Vice-President the very slen- @r8; but the Romanists soon found to 
der minority.—(U. S. Catholic, Miscell, their cost that there was no relief for 
quoted in Oath. Herald, Jan. 9th, 1834. Som. ; = a a ee Pe at 
ency in the mother country easily ke 
In the city of Philadelphia there is a the assembly alert to pre St the ois 
public and open Mass House in this city; supposed to harbinger its advent.— 
which I note there being none other (Maryland and Virginia, by Justin Win- 
to the northward of it in all the English sor, in Nar. and Crit. His., Am., V. 
plantations.—(Rev. Mr. McSparran writ- 260-1.) 
ing from Narragansett, R. I., toafriend New England’s expedition against 
in England, 1752.) Louisburg Dr. Douglass, who had 
Dr, Shea, ina paper ealed The Bar Soy altabre of x'ahae wi ed 
liest Discussion of the Catholic Question the largest majority in the assembly, and 
in New England, 1729,” (Am. Cath. the chances were certainly on his side ; 
Quar. Review, 1881, Vol. VI, p. 216) put a desire to show what could be done 
finds this beginning in a tract printed in without the militarv aid of England, 
Boston in 1729 called ‘‘ Letter from groused the country, and not a little un- 
a Romish priest in Canada to one who worthy hatred of Romanism helped on 
was taken captive in her infancy and in- the cause. One parson was ready to take 
structed in the Romish eng eye some along a hatchet to hew down the altars 
time ago returned to this, her native of the Papist churches._(New England 


country—with an answer thereto.” The . : . 
captive was Christine Otis, taken at v.16). * Wak, at OM., Aa. Ve. 


ada, married; had 2 child and became a 10%, Cotton, Mather said of Rhode 
widow. Capt. Thomas Baker, of North- *522¢ Volony, © 18 collection 0: 

ampton, was one of those sent to Quebec everything but Roman Catholics and 
to effect the release of the English cap- Christians.”—(Walsh’s Appeal, p. 434- 
tives, where he won the affection of the ““*: ; 

widow, Christine Le Beau, who returned _ The printed laws of 1745. ‘Roman 
with him, and by marriage became Mar- Catholics only excepted” were granted 
garet Baker. To regain her after she re- toleration. Page 4. 

nounced Catholicism in her new home,a Massachusetts Declaration of Rights, 
French priest, Francis Sequenot, ad- Act III, 1780, required the maintenance 
dressed her the letter, which was trans- of public Protestant teachers of piety, 
lated and printed in Boston, and is re- religion and morality. 
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Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW The address of the Irish Republicans 

ENGLAND. — nae oe = of Stew- 
* tne . A wn’’ in the County of Tyrone, and 
In the Historical. Magasine, edited by ¥ Province of Ulster, Ireland, to General 


Henry B. Dawson, is a very valuable se- 
ries of three articles oh the early history Wamingion, dated Jase 7th, oe oon 


h 
oy Goun Gilmery core e. eden Vernon, Virginia, Jan. 20, 1784, is to be 
from The Boston Pilot of 1856. found in the Historical Mayazine (Daw- 
This series begins in the 5th Vol. (for °°” ’s) for 1869. pp. 201-2. T. C. M. 
1869) at page 313 is continued on page EARLY History or MARYLAND. 
391 and concluded on page 41 of the6th The Jesuit Reports relative to Mary- 
volume. T.C.M. land, I. Bete sad bo fear and — 1633, 
transla’ rom the original MS., p. 4x, 
EARLY AMERICAN History. is to be found in Vol. LV, 1846, of “Peter 
of Maine eed by Wiha yo = oe ey Force’s Collection of Tracts,” ‘te. ee 
Portland; Bailey & Noyes, 1869, is is re iin nha 
& K 
be found the on 9 ay of the Discovery An article on “The Acadian Exiles” 
particularly the coast of Maine ; from the Fn be —_— gh Ltr eee _* the 
Northmen in 990, to the Charter of Gil- ..Peonsylvaaia Historical Society’s Mem- 
bert, 1n 1578,” illustrated by copies of ° 
the earliest maps and charts, twenty-two A Memoir of Father Rasles is to be 
in number, from the map of the brothers found in Vol. VIII, second series, 1818, 
egg 1400 to that of Gerard Mercator ol the bomen of the Massachusetts 
in 1 istorica ciety. 
The fac-similes of the above maps and “WHo Ek KNOWS ? 


charts are gems of mee 
T.C.M. Morgan Connor (or O’Connor), Lieut. 


Colonel Commandant of the 7th Penna. 
Tue First Locst HisToRY INTHE Regiment in the Revolution. He served 
UNITED STATES. = — awe to the — of 1779, 
when he was lost at sea ina voyage to 
a> “mg ee ae the West Indies, undertaken for the 
oo y “*enry »- benefit of his health, and by official per- 
ye (Vol. te second aa, uly, enisaion 
1869, 54-5,) on ‘Loca ri i : 
weales of the State of New York and PR nth yg meg aMedosg _— 
other States,” the editor declares that 94)" reo. (Vol. I. p. 31, No. 47 yy " 
the history of the city of Rochester erf- Wills Office. Phila. ) Deaate MeCarthy 
titled “Settlement in the West, or Bryan O’Hara aad Patrick Weree oe 
sketches of Rochester and Wedtern New Sead to the ambant af S000). ioe aii 
York,” written by Mr. Henry O’Reilly “Ty the 2d Session of the 11th Congress, 
and published in 1838 was the first of its the heirs (names not given,) of said 
kind in this State [New York], if not in Morgan Connor petitioned an dient 
ee yang = — _ Her ag poor a tion for depreciation of pay and arrear. 
Sc aaa 6 oe rc ‘y (of same due him at the time of his deaths 
+ (Page of Journal, 176.) The Committee 
See Historical Magazine for 1869, pp. on Claims reported adversely, Jan. 31, 
356-7, for Charles Thompson’s opinions 1810. 
on Freemasonry and his reasons forde- Query.—Who were said Morgan Con- 
clining memhership in the societies of nor’s heirs? Has he relatives or friends 
St. Patrick, St. George and St. Andrew. living ? 








